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INTRODUCTION 


The polar regions remained blank on the map of the world 
while the foundations of the geo-physical sciences were being 
laid, and the few seric'i of observations in the Arctic region 
gathered during the nineteenth centur\- had little influence on the 
theories of atmos])heric circulation in which the senior men of 
science of today were brought up. Thus it i- natural that con- 
ceptions oi the system oi plauetaiy- circulation in the atmosphere 
should have hardened into a lonn generally accepted as orthodox 
in which more weight wa« given to the part played by tropical 
than by polar regions in maintaining the great movements on 
which the climate- of tiie world depend. It i« jjerhaps not too 
much to say that the polar region- a- iactor* in atmospheric 
movements came to be viewed by meteorologists as inert areas 
containing the pole®, round tthich a -ymmetrical circulation was 
assumed to take place in tlie direction required by a theorj’ in 
the formation of which no polar phtnonema. except polarity, had 
been considered. Tlii® was a sort of involuntaiy blindness to 
the absence of data; for of cou^^e it ■nas perfectly well knoTra 
that the intensity of air movement- depends ultimately, not on 
the high temperature ol the tropic-, but on the difference of 
temperature between the tropics and the polar regions. 

It happened that in all the succes-ive tlieorie® of world wind 
circulation put forward by Maury. Ferrel and James Thomson, 
the polar regions were as.sumcd to be area- of low -ca-level 
atmospheric pressure fed by inflowing winds -bowing a -ymmet- 
rical cyclonic circulation round the pole. In the ca.-e of the 
Antarctic regions this conclusion was possible only by ignoring 
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the observations made in high southern latitudes by Cook, 
Bellingshausen, Biscoe, Ross, Wilkes and Dumont d’Urville, so 
heavily did the intellectual inertia of an imsupported theory 
weigh all unconsciously on the minds of men of science. Even now 
the tradition of an old belief has not died out, and it is curious 
to note how slowly physical geographers came to recognize the 
truth of the absolutely consistent observations by which the 
Antarctic explorers of the twentieth century confirmed the ob- 
servations and contradicted the theoretical conclusions of the 
nineteenth. Eventually the detailed results of the simultaneous 
and successive Antarctic expeditions of 1901 to 1914 made it 
necessary to modify the old theory so as to admit the new facts 
of extremely low temperatures and outfiowing winds from the 
high interior of the Antarctic Continent. Even then great in- 
genuity was exercised in the endeavor to stretch and patch the 
old skins of theory to enable them to hold the new wine of 
discovery. 

It was during this transition period that Professor Hobbs, 
leaving old theory aside and starting afresh from ascertained 
facts, produced his theory of the glacial anticyclone as an active 
cause of wind formation and a powerful element of planetary 
wind circulation. It was natural and perfectly right that meteor- 
ologists should receive the new suggestion in a critical spirit, and 
no doubt its author preferred a reception which put him on his 
mettle to defend his theory by proxdng its competence to absorb 
new facts, for knowledge is advanced to greater purpose by a 
process of vigorous attack and defence than by passive accept- 
ance of untested hypotheses. 

Since the theory of the glacial anticyclone was first stated, a 
large amount of new material has been made available from both 
polar areas, and in this monograph to which Professor Hobbs has 
asked me to write an Introduction, which I feel to be wholly 
unnecessary, he has discussed afresh the whole array of facts. 
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new and old, and restated his theory with the enthusiastic 
thoroughness characteristic of all his work. 

As a meteorologist and a student of the polar regions, I have 
been deeply impressed by the way in which he has marshalled the 
facts and deduced conclusions which must arrest the attention of 
meteorologists and physicists. Whether this theory is accepted 
or assailed it cannot fail to be recognized as a courageous attempt 
to bring newly discovered phenomena into relation with pre- 
viously existing knowledge. So far as I can test the theory, it 
seems to me to be fundamentally sound and even though more 
competent critics maj' prove it to require amendment or exten- 
sion, it must remain a notable step in advance. 

The theoiy invoh-cs the principle that the increase of the 
density of air resting on a downward-sloping, solid surface by 
the continuous withdrawal of heat is as potent a means of main- 
taining circulation as is the reduction of density of air resting on 
an upward sloping land surface by the continuous addition of 
heat. The principle has long been familiar on a small scale 
in the case of the down-hill night winds and the up-hill day 
winds of mountain valleys. The novelty consists in its applica- 
tion to wide regions where refrigeration is practically continuous 
at all hours and in all seasons, so that the interplay is not local 
and intermittent but widespread and uninterrupted. The out- 
flowing surface wind on all sides should produce a descent of 
air from the upper regions, which must be supplied from the 
outside and convey with it the moisture necessary to nourish the 
snowfields. 

Meteorologists feel a theoretical difficulty as to the mainte- 
nance of an ice-cap under a permanent system of descending and 
therefore dry air, and Professor Hobbs meets this objection 
to the essential part of his theory by an appeal to facts. He 
shows that all explorers have found the central area of the 
glacial anticyclone in Antarctica and in Greenland to be a region 
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not of dry air but of high relative humidity with frequent fogs 
or falls of ice-spicules. He sees in the cirrus clouds an ade- 
quate source of supply for this moisture and adduces well- 
thought-out reasons for his view. As there is no evidence of the 
permanent wasting of the snow-covering, it is obvious that the 
clouds contain moisture brought from outside. Such an influx is 
provided for in Professor Hobbs’ conception of the glacial anti- 
cyclone, though to most meteorologists the fact of air being drawn 
in to a central area argues the existence of a cyclonic system. 
Unless both sides adopt the same tenninology verbal agreement 
is of course hopeless. 

That Professor Hobbs is a geologist whose glacialogical 
studies have compelled him to apply himself to meteorology adds 
to the interest and value of his work. He approached the specific 
problem with a mind free from that faintest cloud of prejudice 
or tradition which sometimes may befog the most honest special- 
ist who has toiled long in building up the fabric of his science. 
This clear unbiased outlook lends a crisp freshness to the dis- 
cussion which is truly inspiring. The acknowledged insufficiency 
of existing observations for the complete elucidation of the 
phenomena dealt with is likely to stimulate the ambition of 
young investigators who combine a love for science with the 
human thirst for adventure. The field of exploration is the most 
remote and difficult in the world, a.« only Greenland and the 
Antarctic Continent present an expanse of lofty snow-eovered 
land sufficient to provide down-rushes of cold air capable of 
affecting the general circulation of the atmosphere. The view 
has often been expressed in recent years that the key to atmos- 
pheric circulation is to be found in tlie Antarctic ; but Greenland 
may by its position near some of the most powerful “ centres of 
action ” in the Northern Hemisphere prove no less important in 
an area which although smaller, exerts vastly more influence 
on all the activities of human life. The records of some of the 
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recent Antarctic expeditions have not yet been made available, 
but with these exceptions all the data required to complete the 
aih’ological study of Antarctica and tirccnland mu-t be obtained 
by special expeditions for the launching of which scientific 
research alone can furnish the motive. I hope that this investi- 
gation by Professor Hobbs may pro\c the starling point of a 
new period of purelj' scientific polar research freed from the dis- 
tressing accompaniments of pole-hunting and the making of 
sensational cinema films. 

It may not be inappropriate to caution readers, and in par- 
ticular critics, of this monograph that they should bear in mind 
the definitions used by the author in his discussion. I am by no 
means svire that the exprcs-ion glacial anticyclone is the happiest 
form of words to convey the idea of the atmospheric phenomena 
to which it applies, though I cannot suggest a better. The estab- 
lishment of true relations between temperature, altitude, con- 
figuration of the land and air-flow in polar conditions is the one 
aim in view ; the name by which it is called is a minor considera- 
tion. Some critics may have habituated themselves to view an 
anticyclone as a grouping of isobars representing pressure reduced 
to sea-level and accompanied by a surface windflow of definite 
direction and strength, an affair of hvo dimensions only. Others 
may view an anticyclone as a mass of air which for some rea- 
son is not taking part in the atmospheric circulation around it. 

An anticyclone is usually considered in association with mov- 
ing cyclones as an incident in the weather-producing turbulence 
of the great atmospheric currents. Sometimes the term “ anti- 
cj'clone ” is applied to one of the more or less permanent belts 
or areas of high pressure which in conjunction with the zones 
of low pressure determine the prevailing winds of the globe. 
However justly the name may be applied in any or all of these 
cases, the reader must remember that Professor Hobbs uses 
the Avords Glacial Anticyclone as meaning a permanent and 
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complete circulatory system in a mass of air in three dimensions 
extending from the ground to the limit of the troposphere and 
including the indraught of air from a distance, as well as the 
downward and outward flow of air of the surface. 

The investigation of the free atmosphere has recently been 
carried with much success to heights far above those reached by 
any land, and important deductions have been made as to the 
conditions governing vertical movements of air at high levels. 
The extent of the disturbance introduced into the theoretical 
conditions of free air at 10,000 feet by the intrusion of a mass 
of land sloping up from sea-level to that height has not yet 
been fully investigated; but it is clear that deductions from 
observations in the free air at 10,000 feet over the sea or low 
land, cannot be expected to hold good for air resting on a sur- 
face of icc at that altitude. In such studies isotherms and iso- 
bars reduced to their probable values at sea-level are very uncer- 
tain guides, and even professional meteorologists have to go 
warily lest they outrun the facts of observation which no theory 
can contradict and live. 

The reader who approaches the subject with an open mind 
will, I am sure, find Professor Hobbs ns clear and convincing in 
his statement of facts as he is stimulating and suggestive in the 
development of his well-supported theory. 

Hugh Robgrt Mill 

October 18, 1986 
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The Glacial Anticyclones: The Poles 
of the Atmospheric Circulation 

CHAPTER I 

THE THEORY STATED 

ITS HISTORY 

Outline oj 1911. — “ As regards their physiographic form the 
inland-ice masses adhere to a definite model — a flat dome which 
in the case of the Antarctic example is extended by a lower 
marginal terrace of shelf ice. 

“ Inland-ice . . . appears to be regularly fed from high-level 
currents through the operation of a refrigerating air engine of 
which the ice mass and its atmospheric eover arc the essential 
parts. 

“ Through the rhj'thinic action of this engine the congealed 
moisture derived from the ocean surface within moderate or low 
latitudes and carried to the polar region in the high-level cirrus 

Note. — Portions of this inonograiJi h.Tvc been read in abstract be- 
fore various scientific societies. A paper entitled ‘‘The Glacial Anti- 
cyclone ’’ was presented in Section K at the Toronto Meeting of the 
Hritish Association for the Advancement of Science, August 9, 1924; and 
one entitled “The Source of the Cold Air of the North ‘Polar Front’” 
was read in the .same Section at the Southampton Meeting, August 28, 
1925 (Nature, vol. 116, No. 2918, October 3, 1925, pp. 619-521). A paper 
entitled “ L’Asymotrie de la Circulation atmo.'-pheriquc ” (Comptes Jtendus 
(Ic V Academic dcs Sciences, t. 181, 17 nout, 1925, pp. 2^9-290), was pre- 
sented before the Academy of Sciences, Paris, on August 17, 1925; and one 
entitled “The Place of Greenland in the Earth's Atmospheric Circulation’’ 
before the Danish Geological Society at Copenhagen on September 7, 1925. 
On November 19, 1925, an address on “ The Polos of the Atmospheric 
Circulation ” wa» delii'ored in Washington before a joint meeting of the 
Washington Academy of Sciences and the Geological Society of Wash- 
ington. 
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2 Glacial Anticyclones 

clouds, is pulled down to the surfaoe of the glacier in the eye of 
a great glacial anticyclone which is centred above it. During their 
descent from high levels the ice grains of the clouds are melted 
and vaporized by adiabatic warming, and on reaching the cold 
surface layer of air next the ice, are quickly congealed to form 
flakes of fresh snow. The progressive warming of the air adia- 



Fic. 1. Lleal.zpil 'eetion acioss inlanj-icc (fioiii Charactemtlia, oj ii.i- 
tsling Glacten, 1911) 


batically both during its descent to the central area of the ice 
mass and on the further slide outward to the peripheral portions, 
gradually damps and eventually stops the sliding centrifugal 
motion of the surface air-layer. Thus the engine comes to rest 
or, as we may say, has reached the end of its stroke. The great 
calm wliich ensues allows heat to be again slowly abstracted from 
the surface layer of air, thereby lowering its temperature and 
raising its densit 3 ' until gravity again .starts the engine, which 
now acquires the steadilj- accelerating velocity characteristic of 
bodies sliding on inclined planes. The tempest which is event- 
uallj' engendered is succeeded bj' a rapid rise of air temperature, 
a fall of fresh snow, and another stopping of the engine. 

“ The fierce violence of the surface air currents when at their 
maximum, and the fall of the snow for the most part as the 
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Fin. 2 Diagruiii to illustrate the gIo^^th of an inland-ice mass through 
the rhythmic action of the anticyclonic air engine (from Charactir- 
islics oj Exi-itinq Glacten,, 1911) 
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engine is slowing down, together make of this glacial anticyclone 
a gigantic snow broom. The snow deposited as it were between 
strokes of the engine is by the next sweep of tlic broom brushed 
largely clear from all central portion®^ of the glacier, and the 
sweepings are deposited near and about the margins of the mass ’’ 
(sec Fig. 2). 

First statement of the theory. — The theory of the glacial 
anticyclone was first stated by the writer in the year 1910 in 
two monographs entitled, “ Characteristies of the Inland-ice of 
the Arctic Regions,” and “ The Ice Masses on and about the 
Antarctic Continent; ” which appeared respectively in the Pro- 
ceedings of the American Philosophical Society in Philadelphia 
and in the Zeitschrift fur Gletscherkunde at Vienna. With re- 
vision and additions these monographs comprise Parts II and 
III of Characteristics of Existing Glaciers, which was published 
by the Macmillan Company in 1911, from the Afterword of 
which volume the opening paragraphs of this monograph arc 
taken. The approacli to the subject of the anticyclone was first 
made, therefore, from tlie standpoint of the study of continental 
glaciers, and not from that of the meteorologist. Throughout, the 
inquiry has been pursued not with a view to determine upon the 
basis of certain principles assumed to be true what ought in 
nature to occur; but, rather, from actual observation to find out 
what is, and upon this foundation to seek a simple and adequate 
explanation. 

In these original papers, moreover, the theory of the glacial 
anticyclone was arrived at from a survey of all observational data 
then available from explorations on and about the world’s two 
great continental glaciers — the study was made throughout from 
original sources. The place of this fixed anticyclone in the 

1 This statement is too comprehensive, as we know today. The read- 
ing should be large areas of the higher slopes rather than "all central 
portions ” of “ the glacier.” 
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economj’ of continental glaciers was vital, for it accounts for 
their nourishment and growth and the fashioning of their sur- 
faces, as well as for their wastage and eventual gradual dis- 
appearance. 

The supplementary data from the second period. — Close 
upon the appearance of these monographs sketching in broad 
lines the glacial anticyclone, there opened the second, and by far 
the most important, of the periods of exploration both in Green- 
land and in the Antarctic — a period of between three and four 
3 'ears which supplied of really essential scientific facts more than 
had been acquired in all preceding time. Some matters which 
had before been " seen through a glass darkly ” came out in the 
clear light of day. It was a matter of special gratification, 
therefore, to find that the newly derived material added con- 
firmation from new localities and along new lines, of the correct- 
ness of the picture already sketched in Characteristics of Exist- 
ing Olaciers of the glacial anticyclone as a mechanism. 

To assemble from the scattered and sometimes difficultly 
accessible sources this wealth of new material, and to give it its 
proper place in the fuller description of the glacial anticyclone, a 
new monograph was prepared and published in 1915; this time, 
however, not as a work dealing primarily with glaciers, but as 
an investigation of an essential though unrecognized feature of 
the eartli's general atmospheric circulation. This monograph 
was entitled, “ The Role of the Glacial Anticyclone in the Air 
Circulation of the Globe.” - 

yeiv material to he correlated. — Since the appearance of the 
later monograph many final reports of earlier Greenlandic and 
Antarctic explorations have been issued which contain fuller data 
than had before been available; several important new explora- 
tions have been made; and now, after more than a decade has 
elapsed, the time seems ripe for issuing another monograph which 

= Proc. Am. Phil. Soc., vol. 54, pp 185-225, 11 figs. 
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shall not alone bring the ■whole subject up to date ■w’ith some 
discussion of the views now held, but which shall in addition 
serve to correct some misunderstanding which has arisen. For a 
wide misapprehension among those meteorologists and climatolo- 
gists who treat their subjects largely from the standpoint of 
mathematics, there is a simple explanation to be found in the 
history of the evolution of thought concerning the polar regions. 
This can be made clear only by a discussion of the history of 
exploration within the polar regions and of the methods which 
have rather generally been employed by meteorologists in making 
use of the data. Such, then, is the plan which it is proposed to 
follow. In addition to the author’s monographs mentioned 
above, many smaller papers dealing with some phase of the 
subject of the glacial anticyclone have from time to time been 
issued.^ 

3 AV. H. Hobbs, “The Icc Masses on and about the Antarctic Con- 
tinent, “ Zeitsch. j. Glelscherk, vol. 5, 1910, pp. 36-122 ; “ Characteristics 
of the Inland-ico of the Arctic Regions." Proc. Am. Phil. Hoc., vol. 49, 
1910, pp. 57-129; Characteristics of Existing Glaciers, Macmillan, 1911, 
Chaps. IX and XVI, and especially the Afterword; “The Pleistocene 
Glaciation of North America Viewed in the Light of our Knowledge of 
Existing Continental Glaciers,” Bull. Am. Gcogr. Soc., vol. 43, 1911, 
pp. 641-659; Earth Features and Their Meaning, Macmillan, 1912, pp. 283- 
286; “ The Role of the Glacial Anticyclone in the Air Circulation of the 
Globe,” Proc. Am. Phil. Soc., vol. 54, 1915, pp. 185-225, figs. 11 (reviewed 
in Meteorologische Zeitschrift, Jahrg. 33, 1916, pp. 79-80J); "The Ferrel 
Doctrine of Polar Calms and its Disproof in Recent Observations,” Proc. 
Second Pan-American Scientific Congress, vol. 2, Sec. II, Washington, 
1917, pp. 179-189; “The hlechanics of the Glacial Anticyclone Illustrated 
by Experiment,” Nature, London, July 22, 1920; "The Fixed Glacial 
Anticyclone Compared to the Migrating Anticyclone,” Proc. Am. Phil. 
SoC; vol. 60, 1921, pp. 34-42; “Les Charactoristiques des Glaciers Con- 
tinentaux Comparees a Celles des Glaciers de Montagna,” traduit par J. 
Blache [Conference faite a I’universite de Grenoble le P''' mai, 1922], 
Revue de Geogr. Alpine, vol. 10, 1922, pp. 81-89. 
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EARLY VIEWS CONCERNING CIRCULATION ABOUT 
. THE POLES 

EAHLY EVIDENCE FROM THE SOITTHEHN SEAS LONG SUPPOSED TO 
INDICATE LOAV ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE ABOUT THE POLES 

During the late thirties and early forties of the last century 
three great national exploring expeditions visited the Antarctic 
region. The first to set out were a fleet comprising the American 
expedition commanded by Lieutenant, later Commodore, Charles 
Wilkes and the French expedition in two vessels under the com- 
mand of Admiral Dumont d’Urville; these expeditions covered 
the period 1838-43. An English expedition in the ships Erebus 
and Tenor was commanded by Sir James Clark Ross and 
covered the years 1839-43. All of these expeditions discovered 
the Antarctic Continent buried in snow and ice, but no one of 
them .succeeded in sotting foot upon it. Their scientific results 
apply directly, therefore, to the seas only, and not to the conti- 
nent. In common they brought out a most important difference 
which obtains between Arctic and Antarctic sea conditions in the 
neighborhood of the land, though one which has received scant 
consideration. Whereas in the north polar area fogs are preva- 
lent, close to the Antarctic Continent the weather was found to 
be generally clear. 

Wilkes, 1842, 1851 . — Wilkes skirted the Antarctic Conti- 
nent, enveloped as it is in attached and floating ice-masses, keep- 
ing near tlie latitude of the Antarctic Circle. For many hun- 
dreds of miles within the Australian quadrant he cruised in the 
general vicinity of tliis border. His meteorological log shows for 
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most of the distance rather low barometric pressures, but the winds 
blew strongly off the continent, bringing with them a clear sky 
though wdth much snow carried in the air.^ If corrections in the 
course of the coast line be made upon the basis of Mawson’s 
recent exploration, the dominance of off-shore w'inds in the 
neighborhood of the continent becomes even more striking 
(Fig. 3).“ 



Fig. 3. Map of a portion of the Antarctic near which the wind directions 
recorded in the lop of W'llkcs have been plotted. Near Adelic Land 
the coast line has been coirected to accord with Mawson’s map. The 
arrows point to the wind quarter, 

D'Urville, ISJjl-JfO. — The French exploring expedition en- 
countered similar weather conditions when in the neighborhood of 

I Charles Wilkes, tsi/vop^ix of the (Vmisc of the 1'. S. Exploring Ex- 
pedition during the Years iSdS, 1S39, 1SJ,0 and 1S41, Washington, 1842, 
pp. 22-23; Xarralive nj the United Slates Exploring Expedition during the 
Years 1838, 1839, 1840, 1841, 1842, vol. 2, Phila., 1844, Chapters IX-XI. 
U. S. Exploring Expedition, Comm. Chas. Wilkes, Phila., 1851, vol. 11, 
pp. xxxi and 303. 

- Cf. Hobb-f, Pror. Am. Phil. Soc., vol. 51. 1915. p. 216. fia. 8. 
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the Antarctic Continent and the same low pressures of the ba- 
rometer.® What has been more generally overlooked by meteor- 
ologists is that when very close to the Antarctic Continent 
D’Urville refers again and again in his narrative to the east and 
southeast winds which replace the usual “ brave west winds.” 
In a footnote he saj's; 

This continual east wind in high latitudes is very remarkable. It is 
well known tliat, between the 30th and 68th parallels, the prevailing wind 
is almost constantly from the west. It is not impossible that beyond this 
limit the east wind becomes more frequent than the west. We do not 
S'et know anything of the meteorological observations made in the same 
latitudes by Captains Wilkes and James Ros.s; but the routes followed by 
these navigators in their exploration of the polar regions seem as if they 
should lead to the same conclusions.^ 


Ross, 1847. — Like Wilkes and D’Urville, Sir James Ross 
encountered low atmospheric pressures in the far southern seas, 
and over the Ross Sea was found an apparently permanent 
cyclone with excessively low pressures. Yet like most other 
Antarctic explorers he found at the very margins of the continent 
a rise of pressure and winds from the southerly and southeasterlj" 
quarters.® His meteorological data were fully discussed in a 
publication of the Meteorological Office." 

Maury, 1853. — The great influence upon meteorological 
theories of The Physical Geography of the Sea,'' by Matthew 
Fontaine Maury, it is now difficult to understand unless one has 
in mind that it was written at a time when clipper sailing ships 

" J. S. C. Dumont d'Urville, Voyage an Pole Sud ct dans I’Oceanic, 
etc., Ilistoire du Voyage, 23 vols., atlas, Paris, 1841—15. 

* Cited from the translation of D’Urville’s narrative printed in The 
Antarctie Manual, p. 475. 

“ James Clark Ross, A Voyage of Discovery and Research in the 
Southern and Antarctic Regions during the Years 1S30-43, 2 vols., London, 
1847. 

® Contributions to our Knowledge of the Meteorology of the Antaretic 
Regions, 1873. 

’’ M. F. Mauiy, The Physical Geography of the Sea, 5th edition, 1855, 
pp. 78-79. 
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were competing for the China trade and when there was the most 
intense rivalry between Great Britain and the United States.® 
Any new and trustworthy information witli regard to prevailing 
route winds or ocean currents was at once seized upon with 
avidity. Based as it was upon Maury’s famous Wind and 
Current Charts, the Physical Geography of the Sea had a 
prestige quite without parallel and passed through twenty -two 
editions between 1855 and 1860. Maury believed that these 
observations of navigators indicated a low-pressure area sur- 
rounding the poles with westerly winds blowing home to the 
poles. 

Buchan, 1889. — In 1889 Buchan, who wrote the meteoro- 
logical reports of the Challenger expedition, brought out his 
now classical scries of meteorological charts of the world. In 
explanation of them he said; 

Perhaps the most remarkable region of low pressure is in the Antarctic 
region, which remaining low throughout the year, plays the principal rdle 
in the wind systems bordering on and within the Antarctic circle. ... It 
is probable that over nearly the whole of the Antarctic region mean 
pressure is at least less than 29.85 inche.s." 


EVIDENCE FROM NE.\R THE BORDERS OF THE ANT.\RCTIC CONTINENT 
INDICATES A HIGH PRESSURE AREA 

Allusion has already been made to the neglected observations 
of navigators when south of 60° south latitude. These observa- 
tions are strikingly accordant in indicating winds from a south- 
erly and rather generally also an easterly quarter, and hence in 

® Sec William Brown Meloney, The Heritage of Tyre, Macmillan, 
N. Y.. 1916, pp. 180. 

» Buchan later changed his views and accepted gracefully and very 
promptly the results of observation. Sec, for example, his discussion of 
Donald's data where he said, ‘‘the experience of Mr. Bruce and Dr. 
Donald, who found south, south-east, and east winds prevailing in these 
regions, seemed to indicate that the South, like the North Pole was situated 
m the midst of an anticyclonic area.” (Scot. Geogr. Mag., vol. 10, 1894, 

p. 68). 
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contrast with the “ brave west winds ” encountered between the 
fortieth and sixtieth parallels — the “ roaring forties ” and 
“ screeching fifties.” For reasons hard to discover these observa- 
tions have been quite largely either overlooked or set aside by 
meteorologists generallj’. 

Neumayer, 1872. — In 1872 Georg Neumayer published tlie 
results of extended study of Antarctic voyages, giving his atten- 
tion more especially to the drift of the floating sea-ice as indi- 
cation of winds and currents.^® He maintained that the “ brave 
west winds ” did not extend south of the 60th parallel of latitude. 
He says: 

It should be especially noted here that, south of the 60th parallel of 
latitude, in the Austral sunmier, easterly and south-easterly winds pre- 
vail, which, towards the end of the season, frequently blow severe storms. 

Bruce, 1894. — W. S. Bruce, later to become internationally 
known as the leader of the Scottish expeditions to the Antarctic, 
as early as 1892 and 1893 went to the Antarctic as naturalist 
upon a whaling vessel and brought back some of the best 
meteorological data which up to that time had been secured. In 
his report he said; 

Like our predecessors, wc founil it [the Antarctic Region! to be n 
region of gales and calms — gales from the north, with wet fog ; gales from 
the south, with blinding snow; calms with fog, and calms with brilliant 
sunshine. 

Of one of these gales he says: 

For ten houi-s we steamed as hard as we could against it, and at (he 
end had only made one knot.^*^ 

A summer gale from the south for the most part, but with 
the wind shifting to south-southeast and south by east, Bruce 
estimated to have a force of 10. 

G. Neumayer, “ Die Erforschung des Siid-Polar-Gebietes ” (with 
map), Zcilsch. Gesell. }. Erdkunde, vol. 7, 1872, pp. 120-170; “Exploration 
of the South-polar Regions,’’ Nature, vol. 7, 1872, pp. 21-23, 62-66, 138-140. 

W. S. Bruce, “ Antarctic Exploration," Scot. Geogr. Mag., vol. 10, 
1894, pp. 60-61. See also The Antarctic Journal, London, 1909, pp. 35-38. 
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Murray, 1894- — In a paper read before the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, Sir John MuiTay ■wrote in summary as early 
as 1894: 

All the teaching of mcteorolog}' therefore indicates that a large anti- 
cyclone with a higher pressure than prevails over the open ocean to north- 
wards overspreads the Antarctic continent. While this anticyclonic region 
may not be characterized by an absolutely high pressure at all seasons, it 
must be high relatively to the verj' low pressure which prevails to ■the 
northward.!-' 

Pricker, 1898. — Another writer who saw clearly the bearing 
of the observations which had so far been made at the borders 
of the Antarctic Continent was Karl Fricker, who in his Ant- 
arktis, published at Berlin in 1898, said: 

We are compelled then to assume that over the Antarctic land itself 
barometric high pressure constantly prevails, corresponding to the un- 
broken low temperature, and from this region radiate those southern winds, 
which owing to the axial motion of the earth are diverted to the left and 
become south-east winds.'” 

But here the shade of Ferrel makes its appearance, for he 
continues : 

How to harmonize the circumpolar anticyclone deduced from these 
observations with the cyclone demanded by theory [italics not in the 
original], is a question still involved in obscurit.v, and tlie solution of this 
problem must be left to future explorers. . . . 

Arctowski, 1900. — The Belgica expedition of 1898-99 drifted 
in the pack-ice of tlic South American quadrant of the Antarctic, 
largely between the parallels of 65° and 70°. The expedition 
was fortunate in having a very competent meteorologist. Dr. 
Henryk Arctowski, who as early as 1900 supplied in an Appendix 
to a popular account of the expedition, a summary of the meteor- 
ology of the region within which the ship drifted. Arctowski 
wrote: 

!” John Murra 3 -, Geogr. Journ., vol. 3, 1894, p. 17. Reprinted in 
Smith. Report for 1893 (1894), p. 365. 

!” Karl Fricker, Antarklis, Scholl and Grund, 1898, p. 187 ; The Antarc- 
tic Regions (translation b 3 r A Sonnenschein), London, 1900, p. 240. 
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Every time the wind blew from the north the temperature rose, even 
in midwinter, to 0'^, but it did not ascend higher. As soon as the wind 
shifted and blew from the south tlic thermometer descended abruptly, 
even in the middle of summer, to a very low temperature. 

In the interior of the antarctic continent there must be a pole whose 
temperature is much lower than the frigidity of the arctic poles of cold; the 
frozen surface of the antarctic continent is in effect much larger than that 
of Greenland, Northern Siberia or North America. The zone explored bj' 
the Belgica lies in a cyclonic region; 3 'ct the mean barometric pressure of 
the year, 744 mm. 7, obtained by a direct observation, is superior by 6 mm. 
to the theoretical figure obtained by Ferrel for that latitude, and demon- 
strates that the pressure docs not decrease progressively toward the pole, 
where, on the contraiy, there must reign an antic.vclone.’ ‘ 

Elsewhere Arctow.-^ki says; 

I am of opinion that the great Graham Land peninsula forms an .mti- 
cyclonic region, . . . Victoria Land being, in all likelihood, equally a 
region of high pressure.^^ 

Bernacchi, 1901. — The first exploring expedition to make a 
landing upon the Antarctic Continent, and this succeeded only 
in exploring the area of a few square miles, was the Southern- 
Cross expedition, which was sent out near the opening of the 
new century by Sir George Newnes and commanded by Borch- 
grevink. The meteorologist of this expedition was Louis Ber- 
nacchi, who on the basis of systematic meteorological observa- 
tions supplied cogent arguments for the existence of an anti- 
cyclone centered over the continent. For the eleven months of 
his stay on the continental border, he found that the prevailing 
winds continually blew outward and from the southeasterly 
quadrant only, whereas the high-level cirrus clouds invariably 
moved inward from the opposite quadrant.'" 

Frederick A. Cook, Through the First Antarctic Night, Doublcday 
& McClure Co., New York, 1900, p. 415. 

*-'■ H. Arctowski, “ The Antarctic Voyage of the ‘ Belgica ’ during the 
Years 1897, 1898, and 1899," Smith. Misc. Coil, jor 1901-190S, p. 385 
(reprint from Geogr. Joiim., Oct., 1901). 

L. Bernacchi, To the South Polar Regions, London, 1901, pp. 300- 

.302. 
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THE DOCTKINE OF “ CIRCUMPOLAH CYCLONES " AND “ POLAR CALMS ” 

Maury, 1853-60. — In 1855, a year in advance of the classical 
paper by Fcrrel on atmospheric circulation, there appeared 
Maury’s Physical Geography of the Sea. Of the polar winds 
Mauiy said: 

Operated upon by the cqiiilibratintt tendency of the atmosphere and 
by diurnal rotation, the wind approaches the north pole, for example, by 
a series of spirals from the southwest. If we draw a circle about this pole 
on a common terrestrial globe, and intersect it by spirals to represent the 
direction of the wind, we shall see that the wind enters all parts of thia 
circle from the southwest, and, consequently, that a whirl ought to be 
created thereby, in which the ascending column of air revolves from right 
to left, or against the hands of .i watch. At the south pole the winds come 
from the northwest .... and con^'cquentlj" there they revolve about it 
with the hands of the walch.^' 

Except that the air within the polar regions is considered to 
be ascending, we find already in this treatise by Maury the 
notion of the polar calms of Ferrcl, who treated the subject 
mathematically in an obscure paper publi.shed during the follow- 
ing year. Surface winds blowing inward in spirals from either 
the southwest or northwest toward the poles, and there rising and 
fiowing outward at higlier levels, i-j the conception which Maury 
offered. How he arrived at this conception, he makes clear in 
the eighth edition of his treatise, which Ava.s published in 1860. 
On the basis of observations made by navigators between the 
parallels of 40° and 54° south latitude, the average barometer 
reading varies, he states, from 29.9 to 29.4 in passing from the 
lower to the higher latitude. With the gradient derived from 
this limited range of 14° of latitude, Mauiy extended the curve 
as a straight line through thirty-six degrees of latitude to obtain 
for the South Pole a theoretical value of 28 inches (711 mm., 
(Fig. 4) . 

M. F. WauiT, The Physical Geography of the Sea, 5th ed., 1855, 
pp. 78-79. 



Fic. 4. Diagruni from whicli Maurr- derived the c\trcmo low pressure 
about the South Pole, the bii^is of his own mid Ferrcl’B belief that tho 
polar region-, are both aicas of low atiiio^phcric pies-iire (after Maury) 
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In the last (twenty-second) edition of his treatise, Maury 
wrote: 

. . . the air which these vapor-bearing winds — vapor-bcaring because 
they blow over such an immense tract of ocean — pour into this stopping- 
place has to ascend and flow off as an upper current, to make room for 
that which is continually flowing in below. In ascending it expands and 
grows cool, and, as it grows cool, condensation of its vapors commences; 
with this, vast quantity of latent heat, which converted the water out at 
sea into vapor for these winds, are set froe in the upper air. There it reacts 
by warming the ascending columns, causing them still further to expand, 
and so to rise higher and higher, while the barometer sinks lower anil 
lower. This reasoning is suggested not only by the fact and circumstances 
already stated as well known, but it deri\cs additional plausibility for 
correctness by the low barometer of the.se regions (Fig. 4).''> 

It must be clear that Maury with all his knowledge of navi- 
gator’s log.5 has here gone .strangely astray; for not only did 
Wilkes, D'Un’illc and Ross find soutlieastcrly winds the rule 
.south of the fil.st parallel, but the earlier navigators of the 
Antarctic gave much prominence to their difficulties in fighting 
their way southward against contrary winds at the higher lati- 
tudes. The statements of Maury cited above arc not found in 
his earlier editions, and it is evident tliat Maury here drew on 
Ferrel, who in turn had to a marked degree been under the 
influence of Mauiy’s early editions in forming his theory of the 
polar cyclones and calm=. 

Of the Antarctic lilauiy wrote; 

... as, in every sa -tem oi aerial circulalion there must be sonic point 
or place at which motion cease's to be direct and commences to be retro- 
grade, so there must be a place somewhere on the .Hirface of our planet 
where these winds cease to go forward, stop, and commence their return to 
the north; and that place is, in all probability, within the antarctic regions 
[italics in the original]. Its precise locality has not been determined, but 
I suppose it to be a band or disc — an area — within the polar circle, 
which, could it be explored, would be found, like the equatorial calm belt, 
a place of light airs and calms, of ascending columns of air, a region of 
clouds, of variable winds, and constant precipitation (Fig. a). 

’s IM. F. Maury. The Physical Geography of the Sea and Us Meteor- 
ology. twenty-second edition, being the eighth edition of the author's 
reconstruction of the work, London, 1S60, p 447. 

Op. cit., pp. 446-447. 
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Referimg to the ‘bia^c winds” between the 40th and 
the 60th paiallels of south latitude hlaurj "ijs 

we mai contemplate the whole ^aitem of these “biaie we^t 
winds” m the light of in eiciia-ting cvclonc on i gigantic scale The 
antarctic continent is in it-> ioite\ about which the wind in the gieat 
atmosphciical ocean all aiound the woild fioiii the polo to the edge of the 
calm belt of Capiicoin i« iciohing in spu il cunc' continualb going with 
the hands of a watch and twi-ling fiom le^t to light “ 



Fig o Mauiy’s diagiani to illu-'fiatc his \icw of the gcncial atmosphciic 
ciiculation (aftci Mauij 1S55) 


Fell el, 1856, 1858, 1889 — The treatise upon the winds bv 
another Ameiican, William Ferrel, has long been regarded as a 
classic, and justly so Ferrel's fiist discussion of the subject 


Op at, p 449 
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appeared in 1856. As he tells us in the introduction to his 
Popular Treatise on the Winds he was much under the influence 
of Maury’s work above cited, from which he learned “ that 
the pressure of the atmosphere is less both at the poles and at 
the equator of the earth than it is over two belts extending 
around the globe about the parallels of 30° north and south of 
the equator.” In this his fir.-^t full discu.^sion of atmo.splicric 
circulation, but bj' no means including tlic clearest .statement of 
his views, Ferrel described polar calms near tlic polar circles 
with the air motions within these belt.- coming from the west. 
He says further (Prof. Pap. Sig. Serv., Xo. XII, Xo. 2, pp. 
24-25) : 

Near the poles the tendency to floxv towards the equator seems to bo 
creater. and causes a current there from the pole«, which, being deflected 
westward .... causes a slight northca-t wind in the north frigid zone 
and .a southeast wind in the south frigid zone; but this is only near the 
earth's surface, and the general tendency of the atrao.sphero in the upper 
regions must be towards the cast as will be seen. 

. . . Near the polar envies, where the polar and pa.s.snge-winds meet, 
there must also be calm belt', which may be called polar calm belts. 

That the atmosphere is depressed at the equator and the poles . . . 
is indicated by barometrical pressure. It wa.s formerly thought that this 
pressure at the level of the ocean, w.i.s veiy nearly 30 inche.s in all lati- 
tudes : but it is now well e.stabli.shcd that it is much less towards the poles 
than near the tropics. . . . 

It is evident that Ferrel based hi.s belief that low pressures 
of the atmosphere liad been observed about the poles upon 
IMaury's diagram l-ec Fig. 4 1 in whicii extrapolation had been 
carried through thirty-six degrees of latitude over an unex- 
plored region; for he makes the following amazing reference to 

W. Ferrel. ‘‘The Motions of Fluids and Solids on the Earth’s 
Surface,” originally i)ubli.“!hcd in JfinAfex Mathematical Monthly between 
1858 and 1860, and republished in Prof. Payrrx of the Signal Service, 
U. S. War Dept., No. VIII, 1882, pp. 5-51; "The Motions of Fluids ,and 
Solids Relative to the Earth’s Surface,’’ ibid., No. Nil. 1882, pp. 21-34 
freprinted from .-Iw. Jotim. Sci.). (21 vol. 31, pp. 27-51; A Popular 
Treatise on the M'inds, 1889, pp. 503. 
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the “observed low barometer of the polar regions,” and no such 
observations existed or exist today. He says : 

In none of the treatises on meteorology or physical geography is there 
to be found any satisfactory explanation of the observed low barometer in 
the polar regions. . . . Observations show that in the antarctic region 
there is a permanent depression of more than one inch below the average 
height nearer the equator, and in the arctic region a depression of about 
half that amount; . . 

Ferrcl’s scheme of atmospheric circulation underwent im- 
portant changes in his own hands as regards conditions within 
the horse latitudes (see Fig. 6). In respect to the polar region, 
with which wc are espcciall 3 ' concerned, the original view of 
Ferrel was not changed cssentialh', and until 1920 it had been 
the generally accepted view of meteorologists (see the sequel, 
Chap. X). In his latest writing upon this subject Ferrel said: 

There is, therefore, a depression of the isobaric surfaces at all altitudes 
in the polar regions, especially in the southern hemispheres, . . . but at high 
altitudes there is a minimum of barometric pressure at the poles and a 
maximum at the equator. . . . 

The polar depression of the isobaric surfaces is greater in the southern 
than in the northern hcraisphero (pp. 155-156). 

Again he says; 

. . . there is, at the earth’s surface, an area of low pressure around 
each pole with its minimum at the pole . . . (p. 139). 

Thus from Ferrel ’s own writings it is apparent that his polar 
whirls and calms, often referred to as the “ polar cyclones,” are 
not in reality cyclones at all, but they set forth a type of cir- 
culation never yet observed on land or sea. They are in reality 
half cyclone and half anticyclone. As regards the pressure of 
the atmosphere, the direction of rotation of the vortex and the 
indraft of the surface air, they partake of the nature of the 
cj’clonic ■\’ortcx; whereas in their assumption that the air dc- 

William Ferrel, “ The Cause of Low Barometer in the Polar 
Regions and in the Central Part of Cyclones,” Prof. Pap. Sig. Serv., U. S. 
War Dept., No. XII, 1882, p. 35. 

W. Ferrel, A Popular Treatise on the Winds, New York, 1889, pp. 


505 . 
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scends within the vortex, they are anticj’elones. How tliis down- 
draft of air ran be reconciled with low atmospheric pressures it 
is difficult to understand. 

Later observation®, especially those of Hildebrandsson and 
Teisserenc dc Bort on the directions of motions of the upper 




Fic. 6 Feircl’s conceptions 
concerning the general at- 
mospheric circulation; as first 
proinulgatcil, in 1856, accord- 
ing to his views in 1858, and 
according to hi® latest con- 
ception m 1889 (all after 
Fcrrel) 


clouds, have shown that Fcrrcl’s earlier conceptions with regard 
to circulation of the air at the horse latitudes were the correct 
ones.-^ 


=■1 H. Hildcbiaiid HildebrandSSen, " Resultats des recherches empi- 
riques sur Ics inouvements generaux de I'atmosphere,” Nova Acta Reg. Soc. 
Scicntiarum Upsalicnsis, Ser. IV, vol. 5, 1818, pp. 1-50, plates; H. H. Hilde- 
brandsson et Tci.ssorenc dp Boit, Les bases de la mcteorologie dynamique, 
Palis, 1898, pp. 184 
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J. Thomson, 1857. — James Thomson’s theory of the atmos- 
pheric circulation was similar to Terrel’s, though worked out 
independently somewhat later and with much less thoroughness. 
As regards the polar regions, Thomson wrote: 

Thus it appears that, in temperate latitudes, there ai'c three currents 
at ditferent hciphts; — that the uppermost movc^ towards the polo, and is 
part of a grand primary circulation between equatorial and polar regions; — 
that the lowermost moves also towards the pole, but is only a thin stratum 
forming part of a secondaiy circulation; — that the middle current moves 
from the pole, and constitiitea the return current from both the pre- 
ceding; — and that all these three currents haie a prevailing motion from 
we-t to east in advance of the earth 

Von Helmholtz, 18S8. — A quite novel conception was intro- 
duced into the discussion of the atmospheric circulation of the 
polar regions in 1888 hy the dLstinguished physicist. Von Helm- 
holtz. He focussed attention upon the effect of radiation from 
the cold earth's surface within high latitudes, which by increas- 
ing the densitj' of the surface laj’cr of air he believed would 
bring in more air from above and force a radial outward surface 
distribution. This theory, it will be observed, takes no account 
of the continental glaciers with respect to the amount of their 
radiation, and it does not consider the topography of the surface 
on which the atmosphere rests, but as a physical consequence it 
undoubtedly expresses conclusions of importance.-'’ By mete- 
orologists it had received slight consideration until 1920, when it 
was revived by Bjerknes as the basis of his “ polar front ” theory 
of atmospheric circulation (sec Chapter XI . 

The views of meteorologists vho have written upon this sub- 
ject during the la'-t two decades, or since the great periods of 
polar exploration began, will be discussed in the sequel. 

Hann. 1897. — In his Klimatologic the late Professor Hann, 

James Thomson, “ On the Grand Currents of Atmospheric Circula- 
tion,” Rept. Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci., 1857, Pt. 2, pp. 38-39. 

H. von Helmholtz. •‘Ueber atniosphaerische Bewegungen,” Sil- 
zungsb. d. k. pr. Akad. d. Wis., Jalirg. 1888, Dcmi-Bd. I, pp. 647-663. 
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of Vienna, generally regarded as the foremost meteorologist and 
climatologist of his time, iirote in 1897: 

The whole Antarctic circumpolar area presents us, as already stated, 
with a vast cyclone, of which the center is at the pole, while the Westerly 
winds circulate round it.-’’ 

Ilandbuch der Klimalologic, 2^* Aufl., vol. 3, 1897, p. 543. 



CHAPTER III 


THE ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE OVER THE NORTH 
POLAR REGION 

EVIDENCE THAT THIS PBESSUHE IS NEITHER HIGH NOR LOW, 
BUT NORMAL 

The polar sea. — Actual observations show that neither high 
nor low atmospheric pressure is characteristic of the north polar 
regions. In contrast with the south polar area, the solution of 
the question is here a relatively simple one, for the reason that 
instead of being a high dome of ice and snow, the north polar 
area is covered by a deep sea with floating ice-rafts whose surface 
nowhere rises more than a few tens of feet above the sea. This 
relatively level surface removes the necessity for correcting 
barometric readings for altitude where no satisfactory checks are 
to be had. For convenience we shall consider the north polar 
region to be the area surrounding the North Pole with a radius 
of about ten degrees. 

For the greater part of three years (1894-96) Nansen slowly 
drifted on the Fravi in a zigzag course within this region.^ For 
convenience this period has here been divided into three sections 
so as to accord with the calendar years covered by the cruise, viz.: 
(1) January to December of 1894, within the sector bounded by 
the meridians of 140° and 100° E.; (2) Januarj' to December of 
1895, within the sector bounded by the meridians of 100° and 
45° E.; and, (3) the period from January to July of 1896, within 
the sector bounded by the meridians of 45° and 10° E. The 
first mentioned course of the Fram has an average latitude of 

1 The Norwegian North Polar Expedition, 1893-06, Scientific Results, 
edited by Fridtjof Nansen, vol. 6, London, 1903; Meteorology, by H. 
Mohn, pp. 659. 
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about 82° N., the second follows closely the parallel of 85° N., 
and the third, which cohered a period of seven months, has a 
mean latitude of 83° N. The positions of these areas are indi- 
cated on the map of Figure 50 (p. 149). 

For the complete year of 1895 when the From was nearest 
the pole and in a mean latitude of 85° N., the mean daily 
barometric reading was 761 mm. For the winter months (No- 
vember to April inclusive) the mean was 764 mm., and for the 
summer months the figure was 758 mm. For the previous year 
when the Fram, was somewhat further out from the pole and 
ranged in latitude from about 79° to 84° N., the mean daily 
barometric pressure was found to be 758 mm. For the winter 
months the mean was 756 mm., and for the summer months 
760 mm. For the western area traversed in 1896 and having 
much the same range of latitude as that covered in 1894, but 
covering a period of seven months about equally divided between 
winter and summer, the value obtained for the barometric mean 
was 758 mm. In commenting upon the barometric pressures 
recorded by this expedition within these regions Mohn said: - 

The pressure at the North Pole seems to have its maximum, — about 
764 ram. — in April, and minimum — 759 mm. — from June to September. 
This gives an annual range of only 5 mm. 

Franz Josef Land. — IVe arc in po.'iscssion of systematic 
observations from several Arctic expeditions based on Cape 
Flora which is within this archipelago in latitude 79° 57' N., and 
one at Teplitz Bay, Rudolph Island, in latitude 81° 47' N. In the 
years 1899 to 1900 the e.xpcdition of the Duca degli Abruzzi 
spent twelve months at Cape Flora and found for the mean daily 
atmospheric pressure 760.3 mm. The mean for the month of 
January was 765.2 inm. and for the montli of July, 762.1 mm.’ 

- Op. cit., p. 572. 

° S. .A. K. Luigi Amedeo di Savoia, Duca degli Abruzzi, Osservazioni 
scientifiche eseguitc durante la spedizione polare, 1899-1900, Hoepli, 
Milano, 1903, p. 396 and pi. VI. 
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At this same base of Cape Flora the Ziegler expedition spent 
fourteen months in 1904-5. ‘ The annual mean of the daily 
atmospheric pressure u'as found to be 753.1 mm. For the winter 
months (November to April) the mean was 751.3 mm. and for 
the summer months 754.6 mm. 

The Jackson expedition made its base at Cape Flora in the 
years 1904^6, and its observations of the barometer give for the 
mean annual pressure 756 mm. with but slight differences be- 
tween the means of the summer and winter months.® 

The Ziegler e.xpedition for a period of seven months carried 
out systematic meteorological observations at Teplitz Bay on 
Rudolph Island in latitude 81° 47' N. These were mainly 
the winter months — October to April inclusive. The mean daily 
reading of the barometer was 754.6 mm.® 

Nansen on his return from the sledge journey towards the 
pole spent seven months in a hut in Northern Franz Josef Land 
in latitude 81° 13' N. The mean bai'ometer for these mainly 
winter months (October to April inclusive) was 757 mm.' 

Northern coasts of Sjritzbergen and Northeast Land . — 
Baron Adolf Erik Nordeiiskiold on his polar expedition of 
1872-73 spent two months at the base of Polhem and ten months 
at Mossel Bay in Northeast Land, both in latitude 79° 57' N. 
The mean daily pressure at Mossel Baj' was 757 mm., based on 
incomplete data. For the winter months based on complete data 
the figure was 756 mm.® 

* .A.. Fiala, The Zicqlcr Polar Expedition 190S-0J, William J. Peters, 
Scientific Results, published by the Nat. Geogr. See., Washington, D. C., 
1907, p 479. 

F. G. Jackson, A Thousand Days in the Arctic, 1899, App., p. 
823. 

® Op. cit., p. 472. 

T Nansen-Mohn, op. cit. 

® Aug. Wijkander, Observations Meteorologiques de I’Expedition Arc- 
tiqne Suedoise, 1873-73, Pt. 1, Kongl. Svenska Vetenskapa-Akademiens 
Handlingar, vol. 12, No. 7, Stockholm, 1875, 120 pages. 
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The German observatory established at Ebeltofthafen, Spitz- 
bergen, in 1912 and 1913, carried out systematic meteorological 
observations for a period of thirteen months, The station was 
Toeated in latitude 79° 9' N., and the observations wore made by 
AYogenor and Robitzsch." The mean pressure of the atmosphere 
for the period was 755.7 mm. For the winter months, Novem- 
ber to April, the mean was 752.3 mm. and for the summer months 
759.0 mm. 

Northern coast of Grant Land. — Fort Conger near the north- 
east coast of Grant Land (Grinnell Land) in latitude 81° 40' N. 
has boon the base of several polar expeditions. The Greely 
expedition spent the years 1881-82 and 1882-83 at this station. 
The mean daily barometer reading for 1881-82 was 758 mm. 
and for 1882-83, 760 mm. Greely cites the earlier expedition of 
1875-76 (Nares) which at the same base obtained the figure for 
mean atmospheric pressure of 759 mm. For the Hall expedition 
at Polaris Bay in the same latitude and across the strait for the 
year 1871-72 the corresponding figure, as cited by Greely, was 
761 mm.^° 

Peary was in 1908-9 at Fort Conger for the seven months of 
December to June inclusive, and found for the mean barometric 
pressure 760 mm. At Cape Sheridan on the same coast but 
farther northwest and in the high latitude of 82° 25' N. he 
obtained for a period of eight months (November to June in- 
clusive) the mean barometric pressure of 760 mm.” 

Recapitulation. — If now we summarize the values for mean 

“ Kurt tVegeiicr und jMiix Robitzscli, ■' Klimatologische Terminbeo- 
bachtungen wiihrend dc'r Ucbcrwinterung 1912-13," Vcrijff. den Deutsch. 
Observaloriums Khi Itoflhnvtn-SpUzbergcn, lierausgcgcben von H. Herge- 
sell, Lindenberg, Vieveg, Braunschweig, 1916, pp. 8-33. 

Adolphus \V. Greely, Report on the Proceedings of the United 
States Expedition to Lady Franklin Bay, GrinncU Land, vol. 2, Washington, 
D. C., 1888, pp. 154-156. 

B. E. Pearv, The North Pole, 1910, App. 1 (R. A. Harris), pp. 346- 
348. 
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daily barometric pressure for areas surrounding the North Pole 
within a radius of approximately ten degrees and scattered 
through about three-quarters of the entire series of sectors we 
obtain the following figures: 


Nansen, 

1894 

on polar sea in average 

lat. 82° 


758 nun. 

Nansen, 

1895 

on polar sea in average 

lat. 85° 


761 mm. 

Nansen, 

1896 

on polar sea in average 

lat. 83° 


758 nun. 

D’Abruzzi, 

1899-1900 

Franz Josef Land 

lat. 79° 

77' 

760 nun. 

Fiala, 

1904-J 

Franz Josef Land 

lat. 79° 

77' 

753 nun. 

Jackson, 

1904r^ 

Franz Josef Land 

lat. 79° 

77' 

756 nun. 

Fiala, 

1904-5 

Teplitz Bay, F.J.L. 

lat. 81° 

47' 

754 nyn. 

Nansen. 

1895-96 

Rudolph I, FJ.L. 

lat. 81° 

13' 

757 mm. 

Nordciiskiold. 

187^-93 

Northeast Land 

lat. 79° 

57' 

757 mm. 

Wegener and 






Robitzseh, 

1912-13 

Advent Bay, Spitz. 

lat. 79° 

9' 

756 mm. 

Newnes, 

1875-76 

Fort Conger 

lat. 81° 

40' 

759 mm. 

Greely, 

1881-82 

Fort Conger 

lat. 81° 

40' 

758 ram. 

Gveely, 

1882-83 

Fort Conger 

lat. 81° 

40' 

760 mm. 

Peao'i 

1908-9 

Fort Conger 

lat. 81° 

40' 

760 mm. 

Hall, 

1871-72 

Polaris Bay 

lat. 81° 

40' 

761 mm. 

Peary, 

1908-9 

Cape Sheridan 

lat. 82° 

25' 

760 mm. 


It thus appears that the north polar area is one of strikingly 
normal barometric pressures with a slight tendency toward low 
rather than high pressure. 



CHAPTEE lY 


THE BEGINNINGS OF EXPLORATION ON THE 
ANTARCTIC CONTINENT 

THE FIRST GREAT PERIOD OF EXPLORATIOX 

Concerted expeditions of 1901-4. — At the opening of the 
twentieth century several European eountries took part in a 
concerted effort to. establish stations upon the Antarctic Con- 
tinent, from which stations explorations could be made, and at 
which regular meteorological and other scientific observations 
could be carried out at frequent stated periods in accordance 
with the practice of such stations in civilized countries so far ns 
should bo possible. Great Britain,^ Sweden,- and Germany “ 
entered into sucli an arrangement, and private enterprise was 
responsible for additional and in part simultaneous expeditions 
sent out to the Antarctic from France ‘ and Scotland.’ 

1 Robert H. Scott, The Vvyat/r of the " Ui^ruvery." 2 vols., London, 
1905; ‘'Results of the National Antarctic Expedition,” Gcogr. Joiarn., vol. 
25, 1905, pp. 353-392; Xntional Antarctic ExpLiUlion, JUOl-1904, Meteor- 
ology, Pt. I, London. 1908. 

- O. Nordcnskjold, Antarctica or Two Years amongst the Icc of the 
South Pole, London. 1905; Snnska Sydpolar lixpcditioncn 1901-1003, 
Stockholm, 1910, Bd. 2, Mcicorologie (Bodman). 

3 E. von Drvgalski. Zum Kontinent des ei'.igcn Siidens, Deutsche- 
Siidpolar-Expcdition, Fuhrtcn vnd Forschnngen dis "Gauss,” 1001-1003, 
Berlin, 1901. pp. 66S; Deutsche Sudpolar-Expedition 1001 bis 1903, III Bd., 
Meteorologic, I Bd., Berlin. 1911; W. ^lemardiH. ‘‘Die meteorologirfhen 
Ergebnisse der Dclll^chcn Siidpolar-Expedition 1902 bi.s 1903. II,” Meteor. 
Zeitsch., Bd. 28, 1911, Heft 8, pp. 346-^49 (Reforat von J. Hann). 

* J. Charcot, Lc " Frangnis” au Pole Sud, Flainmarion, Paris, 1906, 
pp. 486. 

*’ W. S. Bruce. “ Some Results of the Scotti'-h National Antarctic 
Expeditions,” Scot. Gengr. Mag., vol. 21, 1905, pp. 401-417; R. C. Mossman, 
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The rewards from the meteorological studies made at these 
Antarctic stations have been considerable, although far too much 
emphasis has been placed upon the correlation of the meteoro- 
logical data thus obtained at remote stations located outside the 
continent, and too little regard has been paid to the very great 
influence exercised by essentially local conditions. In some in- 
stances these conditions take from the conclusions arrived at 
much of their supposed value. The old myth fostered by the 
conceptions in vogue concerning the general atmospheric circula- 
tion, has been responsible throughout for too great emphasis 
being placed upon latitude and too little upon the conditions 
regarding topography and radiation from the surface. The effect 
of topography generally and the importance of wind sluices near 
the stations, as we shall see, have been vouchsafed too little 
attention. 

Hann's correspondence icith Scott. — On the eve of the setting 
out upon these cooperative Antarctic expeditions a very interest- 
ing correspondence was carried on between Professor Hann at 
Vienna and Robert H. Scott, F.R.S.. then head of the Meteoro- 
logic Office. Evidently much disconcerted by the observational 
data obtained by Bernacchi at Cape Adare in South Victoria 
Land, results which clearly indicated that an anticyelone, and 
not a cyclone, lay over the Antarctic Continent, Hann wrote: 

As regards the Antarctic Anticyclone I have certainly not expressed 
myself quite clearly in my “ Klimatologic,” as you very fairly point out. 

It is certain that an area of pvei^ure, which is higher than that of the 
surrounding area, lying over a chilled continent, or over any considerable 
land area, can coexist with a great polar cyclone, for instance, round the 
South Pole. The very low temperature can produce in the lower strata 
of the atmosphere a pressure higher than its environment. The anti- 
cyclone, however, must be very shallow, and at a moderate elevation the 


ibid. pp. 417-429; Brown et al.. The Voyage of the “Scotia" Edinburgh 
and London, 1906, pp. 375. R. C. Mossman, “ Meteorology,” in W. S. 
Bruce, Rept. on Scientific Results of the Voyage of the S. Y. “Scotia" 
during the Years 1902, 1903 and 1904, Edinburgh, 1907, pp. 213. 
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ordinary circulation oj the ntmoKphcrc muxt re-c^tablith itxclj. . . . There 
is certainly no chance of the tj-istcnce of a real continental anticyclone,’' 
inasmuch as at Cape Adarc the barometer falls from summer to winter." 

The ■weakness of the position here taken by Hann will be 
even more obvious in the sequel, for not only he but a large 
group of well-known meteorologists following his lead, took up 
a position of futile attempt to explain away new observations 
which were in opposition to .speculations built into the structure 
of meteorology in such fashion that their abandonment involved 
a considerable rewriting of the subject. 

Systematic observations on wind direction. — The best early 
summary which we lun-e seen of the meteorological results of the 
concerted expeditions of 1901 to 1904 has been made by Proh 
fessor Ward, the eminent Ainei-ican climatologist. His summary, 
it should be pointed out, relates primarily to the station data: 

Recent Antarctic exploration has con.'sidcrabl.v modified some of the 
views which have been licld regarding the general winds of the south polar 
area and their controlling pressures. The rapid southward decrease of 
pressure, which is so marked a feature of the higher latitudes of the 
southern hemisphere on the isobaric charts of the world, docs not continue 
all the way to the South Pole. Xor do the ])revailing winds constituting 
the ■' circumpolar whirl.’’ which arc .so well developed over the southern 
portion of the southern hemisphere oceans, blow' all the way home to the 
South Pole. The steep poleward i>ressurc gradients of these southern 
oceans end in a trough of low pressure, girdling tlie earth at about the 
Antarctic circle. From liere the piv— ure increa.scs again towards the Soutli 
Pole, where a permanent inner iiolar anticyclone area is found, rvith out- 
flowing winds deflected by ilic earth's rotation into ca.'-terl.v and south- 
easterly directions.’' 

Excellent tis this statement is as setting forth the general 
bearing of the ob.servations secured, it speaks in terms of the 
geographic poles and it is not entirely correct in its generaliza- 
tions concerning the prevalence of easterly and southeasterly 

“ Italics not in the original. 

’’ The Antarctic Manual for the Use of the Exptdition of 1001, p. 31. 
Note, Cape Adare hugs the coast on the margin of anticyclone and migrat- 
ing cyclones to the northward. 

* E. DeC. Ward, Climate, Putnams, ?scw York, 1908, pp. 165-166. 
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winds at the winter stations. Of the three expeditions which 
established stations upon the ice platforms near the Antarctic 
Continent, no one was reallj' located upon the main land area 
of the Antarctic. One of them, the Swedish expedition under 
Nordenskjdld, found a complete dominance throughout the j’ear 
of southAvesterly winds (Fig. 7).“ Another, the British expedi- 



Fio. 7. Wind-roses, Snow Hill Island, West Antarctica (after Bodman) 

tion under Scott, found that while the lighter and the moderate 
winds came from the southeast, the dominating very strong 
winds (blizzards) swept down from the southwest. The station 
lay in a sluiceway entering from the southeast, through which 
passage except during storms the air poured off the Ross Barrier 
onto the sea.'^® Sec also p. 174 and Figure 53. 

® O. Nordenskidkl. '• S^‘cn.«ka Sydpolar Expeditionen 1901-03,” Wisseii- 
schaftlicher Erqcbnisse, Gd.-ita Bodman, Bd. 2, Metcorologie. 

Hobt. F. Scott, •' Results of the National Antarctic Expedition," 
Geogr. Joum., vol. 25, 1905, p, 307; C. W, Eoye.s, "On the Meteorology 
of the Part of the Antarctic Regions where the ‘ Discovery ' Wintered," 
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The German expedition, which of all has supplied perhaps 
the smallest amount of essential meteorological data coneerning 
the Antarctic Continent, c‘!tabli>liod its winter quarters upon 
the Gauss held firmly in the sea-ice far off the coast. It is 
necessary to stress the point that no such general dominance of 
easterly and southeasterly wind.s throughout the Antarctic as 
has been so generally assumed i- warranted by the facts. As 
will be shown, the direction of wind at any place upon the 
Antarctic Continent is determined by quite other conditions than 
those which arc generally a.ssumcd. and it should further be 
stressed that observed direction.-; of wind inatlc in positions on 
nearly all sides of tlie South Magnetic pole have little signifi- 
cance if expressed in terms of the cardinal directions. 

THE FIRST SLEDGE JOUR^■EYS OVER THE ANT.VRCTIC INLAND-ICE 

First direct observation of Antarctic continental conditions . — 
Of the five great Antarctic expeditions of 1901-4 one only, the 
British expedition under Captain Scott, supplied any consider- 
able amount of direct knowledge concerning the inland-ice, then 
as now believed to cover tlic greater part of the Antarctic Con- 
tinent. The German expedition under Von Drygalski invaded 
this inland-ice in Kaiser 'Wilhelm Land for the distance of a 
few miles only, and Dr. J. Gunnar Anderson of the Swedish ex- 
pedition crossed the narrow tongue of the inland-icc over the 
peninsula of West Antarctica. 

The two important >lcdgc-iourney.s of the Scott expedition 
over the inland-ice were carried out by Lieutenant Armitage and 
Captain Scott respectively, and these gave us what was abso- 
lutely our first direct observational knowledge concerning the 

ibid., p. 389; Kational Antarctic Expedition 1001-100/,, Meteorology, Part 
I, Observations at winter quarters and on sledge journey.s witli discussions 
by various authors, 1908; Tabic on page 607. 

n H. G. Andersson, Pel. Mil., vol. 50, 1904, p. 30. 
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air circulation over the Antarctic Continent itself. On its edge 
Bernacchi made most valuable observation-j three years earlier, 
clearly indicating anticy clonic conditions for the Antarctic 
region.’ - 

Armitagc, 1902. — The sledge journey of Lieutenant Armi- 
tage, the first of importance ever to bo made over inland-ice in 
the Antarctic, took its cour«e up the Fcrrar glacier outlet to the 
inland-icc tvhich lies to the westward of the winter quarters of 
the expedition on IMc^lurdo Sound. Armitage then pushed on 
in the same general direction to an elevation as determined by 
aneroid of 8985 feet” (corrected official height 7700 feet). 
Almost from the very beginning of the ascent from the level of 
the sea, winds were encountered which blew down the slope. 
Strong blizzards blowing from the same direction were encoun- 
tered at an elevation taken as 7500 feet while the party was still 
upon the glacier outlet. At the head of this outlet (uncorrected 
altitude 8200 feet) , “ scud was being driven rapidly from the 
southwest, and from the appearance of the 'astrugi ” that was 
the prevalent direction of the wind in this locality” (p. 181). 
“ These drifts of hard «now, . . . being always formed by the 
prevalent direction of the wind, so that even in thick weather, 
if there arc lines of sastrugi, one is to a great extent independent 
of the compass ” (p. 181). 

At the extreme point reached by Armitage, which was at an 
uncorrected altitude of 8985 feet, extending toward the interior 
of the snow surface, there was apparently a perfectly level plain, 
but sights taken in different directions with the theodolite showed 
that the horizon was very slightly elevated in the direction be- 

L. Bomacchi, To the South Polar Regions, London, 1901, Pt. II, 
pp. 287-312. 

In the absence of levelled profiles all altitudes over inland-ice arc 
unreliable. 

Elongated snow-drifts shaped by the winds and with long axis 
parallel to wind direction. ^ 
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tween south and east, whereas in the opposite direction it was 
very slightly depressed.*^ 

Scott, 1903. — Captain Scott’s sledge journey over inland-ice 
until the head of the Ferrar Outlet had been reached followed 
much the same route as that of Lieutenant Armitagc and en- 
countered also down-slope winds, but from that point it took a 
direction slightly more to the northward, so that its general 
direction was westerly. Scott penetrated the unknown region 
over the inland-ice for a distance of about two hundred miles 
and reached an altitude according to his determinations of over 
7715 feet.’" During his entire journey the winds blew from the 
southwest and hence roughly in the down-slope direction, and 
the sastrugi showed that thi^ rvas the prevalent direction when 
in the winter season fierce blizzards blow from the same general 
quarter.” It appears to the writer, on reviewing the narratives 
of Armitagc and Scott, that an elevation of the inland-ice surface 
must lie to the southward of Scott’s route and that the altitude 
figures of Armitagc have been too greatly modified in the official 
report. 

From these observations by Armitagc and Scott it was learned 
that, whatever might be the local wind direction at the winter 
quarters of the expedition, here upon the inland-ice the preva- 
lent direction, instead of being east or southeast, is west-south- 
west down an easterly slope. It must be credited to the shade 

Albert B. Armitagc, Two Ycarx in the Anlarclir, being a Narralive 
oj the British National Antarctic Expedition, Arnold, London, 1905, Chap- 
ters IX-X. 

Note that Armitagc 's altitude measured as 8985 feet has been 
oiBcially reduced to 7700 feet or 15 feet less than that of Scott, the com- 
mander of the expedition. 

Thc.>!e down-slope winds from the southwest as observed by both 
Armitage and Scott are the ones whicli, quite oblivious of their true 
origin, Mcinardus and Hann have seized upon to prove that at this le\-el 
the party had already ascended through the anticyclone into a super- 
impqfcd C 3 -clone. The fact is ignored that these winds were encounterrxl 
jrom the bottom oj the slope near sca-level (see p. 58). 
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of Fcrrcl and to the strong influence of Hann (see p. 121) that 
neither at the time, nor later, tlic true significance of these anti- 
cyclonic winds was grasped bj' the expedition. The director of 
the Meteorological Ofiice, Sir Napier Shaw, who prepared the 
introduction to the final report of the expedition on ineteorologj^, 
quite ignored the obvious relationship of wind to snow slope and 
wrote in tlic terms of Hann; 


. . . The Antarctic anlicycloiic. if it oxi.-it'S, i.s a comparatively super- 
ficial effect attributable to the surface cold, lint to give an casterl}’' wind 
there must be sufficient thickness of cold air to vover^e the gradient of the 
upper air. which, as .-hown by the smoke of Erebus, by cloud observations, 
and by the obseivations at high levels, is poleward; 5000 feet is probabl.v an 
ample allowance for the thickness of the cold surface cap which has an 
cast to west rotation. In order to give a resultant gradient for easterly 
wind.i, the gradient of the cold surface layer must e.Kcced that of the west- 
ward moving air up abor e. One requires, therefore, a rapid change of 
pressure in the surface layer, and with that wo should e.xpcct to find a 
rapid temperaluro gradient jwleward.''^ 

Attention should be called to the observations themselves, 
which showed that the anticyclonic condition extended to the 
highest point reached, that the poleward movements in the upper 
air layers are but part of the same anticyclonic vortex, and that 
there were at the time no real data for a study of the “ tempera- 
ture gradients poleward,” since Scott's sledge- journey toward 
the pole at the time was made over the Ross Earner through- 
out, which barrier ha.s its upper surface close to the level 
of the sea and is apparently floating upon it — it was not 
over the Antarctic Continent, as Scott himself so clearly 
demonstrated. 

Shackleton, 1909. — Two additional studies of meteorological 
conditions above the Antarctic Continent were supplied by the 
Shackleton British expedition of 1908-9; one of these made by 
Shackleton himself on his polar sledge-journey, the other by 

■ National Antarctic Expedition 1901-1004, Meteorology, Part I, 
1908, p. xiii (italics in the original). 
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Fig. 8. Generalized map of the surface of the inland-ice of South Victoria 
Land based on the sledge-journeys of Armitage, Scott, Shackleloii and 
David (from Hobbs, Earth Features and Their Meaning, 1912) 
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Professor, now Sir, T. "W. Edgeworth David, P.R.S., on his 
sledge-journej' to the South ^lagnctic Pole.’” 

Shackleton’s route was up the slope from the foot of the 
Bcardmore Outlet in an almost straight southerly direction to 
an altitude of 10,000 feet or more, j'ct the winds throughout were 
liead-winds, neither from the east nor the west, but from near 
the south, which was here the up-slope direction, and this con- 
tinued to the ultimate position attained, a point distant only 
110 miles from the South Pole, where a terrific blizzard blew jor 
three days almost directly down-slope. The sastrugi, more- 
over, indicated clearly that this was the prevailing wind direc- 
tion (see Fig. 8j. 

David, 1909. — David, on the other hand, traveled in a quite 
different direction, about northwest, to and beyond a divide of 
the inland-ice and then down-slope upon the other side until he 
reached the Magnetic Pole. For the greater part of this route, 
then, he was proceeding up-slope. He encountered head-winds 
until the divide w'as reached at an altitude of over 7360 feet, 
after which while he was descending upon the northw'est side 
the winds came from the rear. Upon the return journey these 
conditions were exactly reversed, thus showing a control through- 
put by the snow-slope of the inland-ice. The sastrugi, more- 
over, showed these to be the prevailing wind directions during 
the W'inter season (Fig. 9). 

In his preliminary report on meteorology in The Heart of the 
Antarctic the wind circulation is discussed by David in the main 
in terms of the relation to the geographic pole rather than to tlie 
ice topography.-® 

The presence of Mount Erebus, an active volcano 13,300 feet 

Sir Ernest H. Sh.ickleton, The Heart o] the Antarctic, two vols., 
Heinemann. London. 1909, Appendix V of vol. 2. Meteorology, by Pro- 
fessor T. W. Edgeworth Diivid and Lieutenant Adams. 

=® The Heart oj the Antarctic, vol. 2, Appendix V (Professor David 
and Lieutenant Adams). 
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of the inland-ico about the Magnetic Polo Plateau of South Victoria 
Land, based on David’s narrative (fioin Hobbs, Zcitschrift fur Glelsch- 
erkunde, 1910) 

high continually omitting vapors within view of the base, was 
of the greatest value in gaining knowledge of the meteorological 
conditions of the region about the British winter quarters. At 
a height of 11,500 to 12,000 feet and within the rim of an outer 
crater of this volcano, the sastrugi, instead of pointing south- 
east as they do rather generally on the barrier near the winter 
quarters, were found to point west-southwest, the direction which 
they have upon the high plateau of inland-ice to the west of 
the station. The experience of the southern sledging party, 
moreover, ivhile they u'cre still upon the barrier, was that though 
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south-southeast was the prevailing direction of wind as indi- 
cated by the sastrugi, these locally (below the outlets from 
inland-ice) swung round so as to point between south-southwc'-t 
and west-southwest.=^ (Sec Fig. 21, p. 57.) 

From the motions observed in the vapor column over Mount 
Erebus, movements of the air were followed in some instances 
up to a height of about 20,000 feet. In general these movements 
conformed to the direction of motion of the higher clouds, and 
were opposed in direction to the surface air currents. David and 
Adams speak of these upper currents as indicating air in motion 
toward the pole to replace the air which moves outward from it. 

David and Adams, op cit. 



CHAPTER V 

THE EARLY EXPLORATION OF THE GREEN- 
LAND CONTINENT 

EAHLY SLEDGE JOURNEYS OVER THE IXLAND-ICE 

The air circulation over Greenland in its relation to the 
Antarctic. — If wc now turn from the Antarctic region toward 
the Arctic, wc find wholly different conditions, namely, a frozen 
sca occupies the region about the North Pole in place of the high 
continent about the opposite pole. The parallel with the Antarc- 
tic region is supplied by the continent of Greenland in a highly 
eccentric position with its center area removed by some nineteen 
degrees of latitude from the pole. Because attention has been 
fixed upon the relation of the earth’s general atmospheric circula- 
tion to latitude alone, this fact has been quite generally over- 
looked by meteorologists, though it is vital to a solution of the 
problem. 

In order properly to examine into the observations made by 
Greenland explorers, it is best to depart for the moment from a 
strictly chronological order of presentation, so as to take note of 
a pregnant statement by Peary concerning the winds above the 
inland-ice. This statement was first publi.=hcd in 1898, after he 
had made his remarkable sledge-journeys, each of twelve hun- 
dred miles or more, across the inland-ice of North Greenland, 
although he had arrived at the conclusion much earlier. Said 
Peary: 

Except during atmospheric disturbances of exceptional magnitude, 
which cause storms to sweep across the country against all ordinary rules, 
the direction of the wind of the “ Great Ice " of Greenland is invariably 

39 
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radial from the centre outward, normal to the nearest part of the coast- 
land ribbon. So stcadj’ is this wind, and so closely does it adliere to this 
normal course, that I can liken it only to the flow of a sheet of water 
descending the slopes fi'oni the central interior to the coast. The direction 
of the nearest land is always easily detenninablc in this way. The neigh- 
bourhood of great fjords is always indicated by a change in the wind's 
direction; and the crossing of a divide, by an area of calm or variable 
winds, followed by winds in the opposite direction, independent of any 
inilications of the barometer. {Geogr. Journ., vol. 11. 1898, pp. 233-234.) 

This statement by Peary was the starting point of the writer’.'; 
inquiries into the nature of the air circulation above continental 
glaciers, and in treating of the earlier, as well as of the later, 
explorations the test will be applied throughout. 




Fig. 10. Map and section showing the profile of the inland-ice of south 
Greenland and the winds encountered by Jensen in the months of July 
and August, 1878 (based on Jensen’s map and on his tables of obser\'a- 
tions) 

Jensen, 1878. — If wc neglect the rather abortive attempts 
of Dalager in 1751 and of Baron Nordenskiold in 1870 to pene- 
trate the Greenland Continent, the first successful attempt is 
that of the Danish explorer, Lieutenant J. A. D. Jensen, who in 
1878 pushed his way up over the inland-ice from Fredrikshaab 
on the southwest coast to a distance of about 70 kilometers, 
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reaching an elevation according to hiis figures of about 1320 
meters.^ His map indicates a confirmation of Peary's broad 
generalization, so soon as the wind directions are entered upon it. 
(See Fig. 10.) 

A. E. Nordenskiold, 1883 . — Baron Adolf Erik Nordenskiold 
returned to Greenland in 1883, and this time he succeeded in 
pushing eastward over the inland-icc from near Disco Bay near 
the latitude of 68°. He himself reached an altitude upon the 
inland-ice, according to his figures, of over 1500 meters. From 




along the route of Nordenskiold and his Lapps in July, 1883. Upon the 
maps have been entered the data concerning wind direction extracted 
from his narrative (bused on A. E. Nordenskiold) 

this point his Lapps upon ski?, went considerably farther, and 
according to their own statements to an altitude of 1971 meters ; 
the farthest point reached by them being, according to Norden- 
skiold’s estimate, about 100 kilometers from the coast (sec Fig. 
111.- Here again we find conformity with Peary’s dictum con- 
cerning the winds. 

1 J. A. D. Jensen, ‘‘ E.xpeditionen til Syd-Grdnland i 1878,'' Med. om 
GTiinland, Kjdbenhaiii, vol. 1, 1879. pp. 1-139; ■' AMronomiske og Metenr- 
ologiska Observationer," ibid., pp. 133-186, 3 maps and many plates. 

- A. E. Nordenskiold, '■ Nordenskiold’s Greenland E.xpcchtion,’’ Xalitre, 
vol. 29, 1883-1884, pp. 10-14, 39-42, 79-81. 
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Peary, 1886. — Robert E. Peary, at the time a civil engineer 
in the United State® Navy, started out in 1886 on his long series 
of explorations in Greenland by an attack upon the inland-ice 
from the ve^t coast at a point near the parallel of 69°. Tn a suc- 
cession of fierce gale® tvliich faced him almo«t throughout and 
continued to the farthest point reached, he pushed his way an 
estimated 100 miles inward from the ice margin, where he at- 
tained an altitude determined by aneroid readings to be 7o25 
feet. The tcry rough section of Figure 12 has been based upon 
111 ® aneroid reading® at his camps with such estimates of march 
distance- a« lie gi^ccs in his narrative.-* 



F«et 



Fig. 12. Route and lough piofile of Peaiv's slcdBe-jouiney over the m- 
land-icc m June and Julv. 1886, with his wind directions entered upon 
the map (based on Peai j ) 

R E Peaiv “A Reconnaissance of the Giceninnd Inland Ice” 
Joum Am. Geoqr Soc , a ol 19, 1887, pp. 261-289. Also Northward over 
the Great Ice, 1898, vol 1, pp. 1-40. 
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Nansen, 1888 — The fir-t crossing of Greenland wa‘5 achieved 
by Fridtjof Nansen, then known tliicflv as a champion ski lubber 
of Norway Ascending the ice fiom the east eoast during the 
months of August and September, he kept in the mam to a 
nearly westerly course near the parallel ot 64° (see Fig 13). 



Fic 13 Sketch map of Gicenland show mg the sledge loutes of explorers 
pieMOUa to 1910 

He found the "iiow-ice iiia'-'- to hate a doiiiid "Uilare witli tlu 
faintlj indicated dnide con^deiably ncarn the cast than tlic 
west coast fscc Fig 14) * The meteoiologital data weic sub^c- 

* F Nansen, The Fiat CrOibing oj Gicenland, 2 \ols, London, 1890 
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quently worked up bj- Mohn,® the distinguished Norwegian 
meteorologist, who after averaging the wind directions in per- 
centages for each of the principal directions for the eastern and 
western slopes of the inland-ice, concluded : 

IVc see here a sharply nairkcd difference between the two sides of 
Greenland. On the east side the northwest winds were the most frequent, 
while the easterly ones were somewhat rare. On the west side, on the 
other hand, the easterlj’ winds were the most frequent, while the westerly 
ones were very rare. The northerly and the southerly winds were on both 
sides not very frequent, though the south winds reached 11 per cent on 
the west side, while on the cast side they were only half as frequent. 

The prevailing winds were therefore land winds which blew from the 
interior toward the coasts. This points to a maximum air pressure in 
the interior and to air currents toward it which flow off on both sides over 
the slope toward the sea. 


Nansen himself in his narrative account, which was published 
two years earlier, said that — “ the winds which prevail on the 
coasts have an especial tendency to blow outwards at all 
points.” “ Mohn and Nansen did not plot the wind directions 
upon the route chart, but this has here been done from the data 
in the Mohn-Nansen report. The larger arrows indicate winds 
which were of sufficient strength to be especially noted in 
Nansen’s narrative. 

Peary, 1892-93. — In 1892 with a single companion, Eivind 
Astrup, Peary undertook that remarkable sledge- journey which 
totalled 1300 miles across the inland-ice of north Greenland 
(see Fig. 13, p. 43). On his return he found the ship waiting 
to take him back to civilization, and as he then immediately 
set about the preparations for another expedition, no time was 
found to write up his results. His diaries describing the sledge- 
journey were in consequence given over to Dr. Cyrus C. Adams, 

° H. Mohn and F. Nansen, “ Wissenschaftliche Ergebnisse von Dr. 
F. Nansen’s Durchquerung von Grbnland 1888,” Pet. Mit, Ergiingsungsh. 
No. 105, 1892, p. 46. 

“ Op. cit., vol. 2, p. 496. 
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who prepared an account which was published by the Royal 
Geographical Society.'^ The law which, when he was himself 
able to publish his scientific results, Peary stated so tersely (see 
p. 391, is found no less clearly stated in the summary of his 
diaiy by Adams: 

The wind blew stronglj- and incessantly, and its almost invariable 
direction was down the slopes of the ice-cap. When they were west of 
the great divide, or backbone of the inner ice mass, the wind swept down 
the gentle slope from the east, and vice versa when they were east of the 
divide. The wind was more variable in direction, and not so strong at the 
summit of the divide, though strong enough rapidly to drift the fog that 
con.-tantly enveloped them.*’ 


It is much to be regretted that we have not the data con- 
cerning locations to construct from Peary’s diary a satisfactory 
profile of this most interesting transection of Greenland through- 
out (sec Fig. 15), but a wealth of notes concerning the eleva- 
tions and the wind directions as well is to be found in Astrup’s 
excellent narrative;® all of which confirm in the most satisfac- 
tory' manner the generalization of Peary above stated. 

In 1895 Peary again made the transection of northern Green- 
land, thi= time along a near but somewhat different route; and 
it was at the conclusion that he so succinctly expressed the re- 
lationship of wind direction to snow'-slope over inland-ice which 
has been quoted near the beginning of this chapter.’® 

Garde, 1893. — In June of 1893 Lieutenant, now Admiral, 
T. V. Garde of the Danish Na^y undertook an important ex- 
ploration of the inland-ice in southwest Greenland, and pene- 

' C. C. Adams, “ Lieut. Pearj-’s Arctic Work,” Gcogr. Journ., vol. 2, 
1893, pp. 303-316. Sec also Peary's Northward over the Great Ice, 1898, 
vol. 1, Chapteis X-XIII. 

** Adam.s, op. cit., p. 308. 

® Eivind Astrup, With Peary near the Pole, Pearson, London, 1898, 
pp. 362. illustrated. 

R. E. Peary, “Journeys in North Greenland,” Geogr. Journ., vol. 11, 
1898, pp 233-234; Northward over the “Great Ice,’’ 1898, vol. 2. Chapters 
XIII-XVI. 
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trated about 100 kilometers from the margin, returning on a 
quite different route.^*^ He supplied valuable meteorological 
data, so that from his tables wc ha\'e plotted the wind direc- 
tions upon his map and also prepared a profile (Fig. 16). 
Though the quite irregular boundaries of the inland-ice, the 
frequent minataks, and the narrowness of the ice-dome within 



Fio. 15. Wind directions on Pcar 3 ''s route in northe.ist Greenland (based 

on Peary) 


this district, all introduce certain irregularities, yet the general 
control of the wind direction by the snow-slope is apparent. 

Erichsen, Trolle and J. P. Koch, 1906-8. — This Danish 
Northeast Greenland Expedition of 1906-8, notwithstanding the 
lo.«s of its intrepid leader, Mylius Erichsen, together with his 
companions while upon the fateful sledge-journey over the in- 
land-ice along the coast of the northeast foreland, spent two 
winters in the vicinity of Danmarks-Havn near the 76th parallel 

T. V. Garde, “ Beskrivelse af Expeditionen til Julianehaab District 
1S93,'’ Med. 07)1 Gruni, vol. 16. 1896, pp. 71, maps and plates. 
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Meters 



Fig. 16. Map and profile of the borderland of the inland-ice of Green- 
land in the Julianehaab district with wind directions in June, 1893 
(after and based upon Garde) 
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of latitude, and the prcliminarj' report, published in 1909,^- by 
Trolle, who had succeeded Erichsen in command, showed that 
alt strong winds of this east coast come from the northwest, 
the down-slope direction upon the inland-ice, with deviation 
from earth rotation. Says Trolle: 

In the middle of Febnimy the sun came back, and May and June 
formed a period of fogs and light- sca-breezes. Otherwise, the wind was 
constantly from the north-west, this being the result of the high pressure 
of air which is found over (he inland ice (p. 68). 

De Quervain and Stolberg, 1909. — Two well-known Swiss 
meteorologists. Dr. Alfred de Quervain and Dr. A. Stolberg, 
made an attack upon the inland-ice of Greenland starting out 
in July, 1909, from the west coast in latitude 71° at a point 
somewhat north of Peary’s first line of attack, and they ad- 
vanced a distance of about 100 kilometers, where the altitude 
was given as about 1700 meters. From the map of their route 
and from the data supplied in their narrative, it is possible to 
construct a profile, and upon their map to plot the wind direc- 
tions. Again we find strong control by the snow-slopes of the 
inland-ice (Fig. 171.’'’ 


THE THEORY OF THE GL.\CI.\L ANTICYCLONE TKOMULGATED 

IN 1910-11 

First statements of the theory. — In articles first published 
in the Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society and 
in the Zeitschrift fur Glctscherkunde, and after revision pub- 
lished a year later in Characteristics of Existing Glaciers,^* the 

Lieutenant A. Trolle, R.V.M., “The Danish North-east Greenland 
Expedition” (with map and illustrations). Scot. Gcoijr. Mag., vol. 25, 
1909, pp. 57-70. 

Dr. A. de Quervain and Dr. A. Stolberg, Dutch Gronlands Eiswmte, 
Reise der Dcut-sch-Schweizerischen Gronlandcxpedition 1909 aiij das In- 
landseis, Singer, Strassburg u. Leipzig, 2‘= Aufl., 1911, pp. 180, map and 
illustrations. 

See footnote on page 1. 
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writer fir&t promulgated tlie theory of the glacial anticyclone for 
the two ice-covered continents of Greenland and the Antarctie, 
the only ones which exist today. This atmospheric circulation 
is not determined by latitude in terms of the Ferrel conception 
for the higher latitudes, but, on the contrary, was assumed to 



Fig. 17, Map and profile of the slcdge-i-oute of Be Quervain and Stol- 
berg over the Greenland inland-ice with wind directions in July, 1909, 
added (after and based on Be Quen-ain and Stolbeig) 


result directly from conditions of radiation at the domed surface 
of the inland-ice (Figs. 1, 2 and 18). 

Emsentiah o/ the Theory. — As already stated, the generaliza- 
tion by Peary concerning the surface air circulation over the con- 
tinent of Greenland, was the starting point of the writer’s studies, 
and the narratives as well as the scientific reports by various 
exploring parties made over one or the other of the two conti- 
nental glaciers were carefully examined for the data. Inasmuch 
as the sequel will deal with the evidence supporting each element 
in the framework of this theory, it will suffice merely to men- 
tion here what these elements are. 

Absolutely essential to the strong strophic centrifugal circula- 






balloons (after Sir Napier Shaw) 
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tion of the surface air above the inland-icc is its dome-shaped 
surface. Were these great glaciers fashioned with their upper 
surface a horizontal plane or some form of basin-like depression, 
no such strong circulation would be possible. 

Likewise essential to the generation of the fixed anticyclonic 
circulation is the abstraction of heat from the layer of air imme- 
diately superjacent to the snow surface. This layer of air ren- 
dered more dense through abstraction of heat, slides outward on 
the sloping surface under the influence of gravity so as to dis- 
place warmer, and therefore lighter, air at lower levels toward 
the margins of the dome. The tendency of outward-moving cur- 
rents to produce a void over the boss of the ice-dome, develops 
a downdraft of air of anticyclonic nature above the central area. 
Moisture which is locked up in the ice-particles of the cirri and 
other high-level clouds is by the adiabatic elevation of tempera- 
ture in the slowly settling air over the interior transformed com- 
pletely, first into water, and later vaporized before the surface 
of the ice is reached. The sensible heat thereby transformed 
into latent heat, tends to hold back and develop more gradually 
the anticyclonic circulation. Once well started, however, the 
centrifugally directed surface winds develop at the accelerated 
rate which is characteristic of all velocities that are due to the 
action of gravity. AVhen blizzard velocity has been attained, 
tlie descending winds at the edge of the ice-cap are damped 
because adiabatic elevation of temperature overcomes the lower- 
ing of temperature brought about through contact with the 
snow-ice surface. As this stupendous thermodynamic air-engine 
here comes to a halt and completes a stroph, some snow is 
precipitated near the margins, apparently during a slight re- 
versal to cyclonic conditions during a very brief period, and 
latent heat is liberated to increase the elevation of air tempera- 
ture which occurs at each termination of a blizzard. The bulk 
of the precipitation for the nourishment of the glacier is, how- 
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ever, due to the separation from surface layers of air within 
the interior region. 

The characteristic weather, then, over continental glaciers is 
an alternation of blizzard and calm. The nourishment of the 



A. Existing continental glaciers and overlying anticyclones 

B. Pleistocene continental glacioiN and anticyclones 

(Hobbs, 1911) 

glacier, instead of being due to the forcing of low-lying clouds 
to higher levels, as is true of mountain glaciers, is here brought 
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about mainly through the pulling down of high-level clouds to 
the glacier surface. The snow deposited, so far as it is not merely 
lifted and carried by the blizzard, is laid down largely within 
the interior region, and this snow may at times be in part swept 
up by some succeeding blizzard and carried outward to be de- 
posited about the margins of the dome. From the higher slopes 
it is clear that it is so removed. The surface of the glacier thus 
appears to be, in fact, fashioned by a centrifugal snow broom, 
and, except in the marginal zones, not by internal movements of 
the ice mass itself. Upon the margins of the dome the down- 
slope winds, always with clockwise deviation because of earth 
rotation, have the character of the well-known foehn. 

(ireat as is the importance of the glacial anticyclones of the 
present, those connected with the great continental glaciers of 
the Pleistocene must have been vastly more extended and exer- 
cised an even greater influence upon the earth’s general circula- 
tion (see Fig. 19).^“ 

The climatic zones which arc characteristic of the present age 
would appear to be due largely to the existing glacial anticy- 
clones, and the accentuation of climatic zones during the culmi- 
nation of glacial periods must have been so much the more 
marked (sec Chapter XI) . Through the greater part of geologi- 
cal history, climatic zones appear to have been either lacking 
entirely or but faintly developed, as the study of distribution 
of delicate organic forms sensitive to temperature range would 
demonstrate. 

W. H. Hobbs, “The Pleistocene Glaciation of North America 
Viewed in the Light of our Knowledge of Existing Continental Glaciers,'’ 
Bull. Am. Geogr. Soc., vol. 43, 1911, pp. 641-650. 
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THE SECOND PERIOD OP EXPLORATION OF 
CONTINENTAL GLACIERS 

THE IMPORTANCE OP THE EXPEDITIONS FROM 1911 TO 1914 

The expeditions in order. — When Characteristics of Exist- 
ing Glaciers was published in 1911 a very remarkable period of 
exploration of the world’s two continental glaciers was about 
to open. In the southern summer of 1911. to 1912 Captain 
Amundsen ^ (Norwegian) and Captain Seott “ (British) pene- 
trated in succession the Antarctic Continent and attained the 
South Pole; while upon the continent of Greenland epoch-mak- 
ing transections from coast to coast were in 1912-13 carried 
out in the central region by Professor de Quervain “ (Swiss) 
and by Captain J. P. Koch ■* (Danish) ; each expedition passing 
through or near the central area of the ice-dome. Other vastly 
important expeditions wore carried out by Rasmussen “ (Danish) 
in north Greenland in 1912 and by Filchner“ (German) in the 

^ Roald Amundsen, The South Pole. 2 vols., 1913. 

- Scott's Last Expedition, 2 vols., 1914. 

“ A. dc Quervain, Qiicr durchs Gronlandseis, Schwrizerische Grihiland- 
Expedition 1012-lS, Hcinliardt, ^liinclicn, 1914, 196 pages, pis. 15, fig?. 36, 
and map. 

■* J. P. Koch, “ Unsorc Durchquerung Gronlands 1912-1913,” Zeitsch. 
d. Ges. /. Erdkundc z. Berlin, 1914, pp. 34-50; A. Wegener, ‘‘ Vorlaiifiger 
Bericht fiber die wisscnschaftlichen Ergebnisse der E.vpcdition,” ibid., 
pp. 50-54. 

'* Knud Rasmus.scn. “ Report of the First Thule Expedition 1912,” 
Meddelelscr om Grdnland, vol. 51, 1914, pp. 283-340, pis. and map; P. 
Frcuchen, “ General Observations as to the Natural Conditions in the 
Country Traversed by the Expedition,” ibid., pp. 341-425. 

® Dr. Erich Przybyllok. “Deutsche Antarktische Expedition. Bericht 
fiber die Tiitigkrit nach Verlasssen von Sudgeorgien,’’ Zeit. d. Ges. j. 
Erdhundc z. Berlin, 1913. pp. 1-17, pi's. 2, fig". 3. 
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same year in the Antarctic. In a widely separated portion of 
the Antarctic Professor Mawson " (Australian) made explorations 
of great importance in the years 1911-14. 

Final reports on earlier expeditions. — Within the period 
1911-15 important final reports of earlier expeditions became 



Before 1911 Between 191 1 -|3 

Fig. 20. Maps showing the routes of sledge-journeys across the inland-ice 
of Greenland. A, before 1911; B. between 1911 and 1915. 

ayailable; notably that of David on the geolog}' (and meteor- 
ologj’) for the Shackleton expedition of 1907-9,® and the full 

’ Sir Douglas Mawson, The Home of the Blizzard, 2 vols., Lippincott, 
1914; ‘‘Australasian Antarctic Expedition.’’ Geoijr. Joum., vol. 44, 1914, 
pp. 257-286, maps and pis. 

® T. W. Edgeworth Da\ id, British Antarctic Expedition 1907-1909, 
Geology, vol. 1, 1914 (Chapter II, “ Meteorological Notes with Special 
Reference to Temperature. Snowfall and Ablation’’). 
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reports of the Danish North- 
east Greenland Expedition of 
1906-8.“ 

The enlargement of our 
knowledge of Greenland during 
the years 1911-15 can he beat 
appreciated by examination of 
the comparative maps in Figure 
20 . 

Discussion by Datul in 
1914- — In 1915 the writer pub- 
lished a discussion of the bearing 
of the observations made in con- 
nection with the expeditions car- 
ried out during the few preced- 
ing years, as well as of the late 
reports of the earlier expedi- 
tions, so far as these related to 
the theory of the glacial anti- 
cyclone.^” In outline it is 
planned to review these data 
here, but before doing ‘•o it 
seems best to take up for con- 
sideration the valuable report of 
Professor Sir Edgeworth David 
on the meteorology of the 
Shackleton expedition of 1907-9, 
a report which appeared in 1914 
“ Alfred Wegener, Meil om 
Gronl , vol 42, 1911, pp 125-355, Ail 
Bland and A AVegenei, ibid, 1912. 
pp 447-562 

The Role of the Glacial Anti- 
cyclone in the Air Cii dilation of the 
Globe,” Proc Am Phil Soc , \ ol 54 
pp 185-225, figs 11 



Fig. 21. Sketch-map of South Vic- 
toria Land showing the diicctions 
of dominating strong winds as in- 
dicated by sostrugi (after David) 
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but did not come to the writer’s attention until some years 
later. 

David’s monograph contains a very valuable map upon 
which are represented assembled observations concerning the 
pointings of sastrugi, and hence of the prevailing strong wind 
directions over the Antarctic inland-ice and the neighboring 
shelf-ice for all the expeditions made previous to 1909 (see Fig. 
21). Nothing could be more convincing than this map to show 
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tliat the anticyclonic circulation over the Antarctic region i.s 
determined by the topography of the inland-ice and is a direct 
consequence of its domed surface. David says: 

So far the winds follow the direction which they might be expected 
to take on the theory of streams of heavy cold air blowing spirally out- 
wards down the slope of the inland-ice from the summit of the main ‘‘ ice 
divide.’’ 


A generalized section (Fig. 22), however, shows a theoreti- 
cal cyclone above the anticyclone and Hann (citing Meinardus) 
is quoted as follows: 

These considerations will also do away with the difficulty of explain- 
ing the ice masses radiating away from the .Antarctic Continent for the 
centre of a great fixed antieyclone is not only poor in snowfall, but is 
rather a place of increased evaporation; it is a region of starvation, not of 
alimentation of ice and glaciers. 

But if cyclonic westerly winds extend into the higher altitudes of the 
Antarctic Continent, provision is made for the conveyance of vapour and 
for precipitation. This precipitation will not be wanting even in the 
interior of Antarctica. 
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It will be evident to all who have followed the discussion 
above and especially my summarized statements at the conclu- 
sion of my Characteristics of Existing Glaciers, that my good 
friend, Sir Edgeworth David, is in error when he adds: “Pro- 
fessor Hobbs in his Characteristics of Existing Glaciers has 
followed Hann’s views.” It is the role of the ice-particles de- 
rived from the high-level clouds as they are brought down to 
the glacier surface, and adiabatically melted and vaporized as 
they are drawn down in the anticyclone, which Sir Edgeworth 
has overlooked, but which I belic\’e to be the source of the 
snow that nourishes the two continental glacier't of Greenland 
and the Antarctic. 

CONFIRM.4TORY EVIDENCE FOR CENTRIFUG.4L SURF.4CE-.\1R 
CIHCUL.\TION 

De Quervain’s sledge-jonrney across south-central Green- 
land. — The numerous long sledge- journeys over the inland-ice 
of Greenland which were carried out bctivecn 1911 and 1915 
have, as already pointed out, greatly extended our knowledge 
concerning the air circulation above this vast region. The Swiss 
expedition under Dr. Alfred de Quervain made the transection 
of the Greenland Continent from the west coast in latitude 70° 
N. to the cast coast in latitude 66° N. Whereas during the first 
three weeks, or until the ascent had been made to the interior 
plain, the outward-blowing down-slope winds had been so con- 
stant in direction as to be depended upon in laying the course, 
shifting winds of light force were encountered toward the in- 
terior. Once fairly over the highest part of the ice dome, how- 
ever, where the slope took on a descent toward the east of only 
eight minutes of arc, the wind blew from the northwest and con- 
tinued in that general quarter until the expedition was near the 
cast coast.^- 

Sec especially the Afterword and pp. 1-5. De Quervain, 1. c. 
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J. P. Koch’s sledge-joitrney across north-central Greenland. 
— Captain, now Colonel. J. P. Koch, already a veteran in 
Greenland exploration, made his transection of Greenland near 
but north of its widest portion, ascending the inland-ice upon 
the east coast in latitude 79° and coming down to the west 
coast in latitude 71°. On this journey he was accompanied by 
the well-known meteorologist, Alfred Wegener. His experiences, 
as brought out in his preliminary account, tallied well with those 
of De Quervain in the region somewhat farther to the south- 
ward. Strong head-winds and heavy storms were faced during 
the ascent from the east coast, an area of light winds and calms 
was passed through in the central portion of the journey, and 
winds from the rear during the descent to the west coast made 
sailing a great aid. 

Rasmussen’s sledge-journeys across northern Greenland. — 
In 1913 Knud Rasmussen made a double crossing of the inland- 
ice of northern Greenland, starting from the Clements Markham 
Glacier on the northwest coast and coming down to Denmark 
Fjord on the northeast coast. On the return the start was made 
from Independence Fjord and the journey terminated at Thule 
(North Star Bay) not far to the south of the .starting point.’ ' 
The wind directions for the route are plotted upon his map 
(Fig. 23), and when these are compared with his profile of the 
route, they display with great clearness the centrifugal air cir- 
culation above the inland-icc, developed and controlled through- 
out by the surface slope of the ice. The divide was found to 
the cast of the center of the profile at an altitude of 2225 
meters. On the steeper eastern side of the section the outward- 
blowing M'inds were somewhat more constant. After leaving 
Camp XII on the eastward journey Rasmussen entered in his 
diary; “We are going downhill now, it seems, and nearing re- 
gions that bear more traces of wind. We can see it from the 
*•> Rasmussen, op. at. 
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sno^^, which 1 " wind-fun owed now" fuini'^hing a valuable 
aid to direction ” (p 335) 

At Camp XIV in altitude 2120 meterb he notes, “ It is good 
film going now, and we seem to be getting into regions wliere 



Fii 24 Map of the Ant irctic ic^on, a, b r, d c ind / the penctia- 
tion- o\ei the mlind-ice b^ Amimd-on (a) Scott (6 and c), David, 
and Maw'on (e and /), lespectivcb 


the snow docs not he long ” At Camp XVIII, he notes, “ A 
gale starting up from southwest (p 336) ” ‘‘All down the 
eastern slope of the inland-icc the snow is smooth and hard 
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. . . The ridges and furrows in the snow, lierc formed bj’ AVSW 
and SAV winds seem to indicate a more constant direction of the 
winds than on the western side” (p. 3-17). After reaching 
the “ Zigzag Valley ” near the end of the section and beneath the 
great peninsula of Crown Prince Christian Land lying to the 




Fig. 25. Map of Aclelio Land showing contours of the inland-icc and the 
routes of sledge-parties (after Mawson) 

east and southeast, this last mentioned domed mass takes con- 
trol of the local winds which in consequence now come from 
the easterly quarter. Rasmussen says, “ It was blowdng a stiff 
easterly gale, the wind rushing down from the ice and tearing 
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through the valley with such furj' as to send the small stones 
flying about our cars.” 

Upon the western slope of this section — west of 60° of 
longitude — the snow was found to be largely blown off the 
underlying ice by the stiff winds, and it remained in isolated 
patches only, whereas in the more central area the snow formed 
a continuous cover. 

Mawson’s experiences in Adelie Land, Antarctic. — Maw- 
son’s Antarctic expedition wintered in two stations separated 



Pic. 26. Map of Queen Maiy Land and Kaiser Wilhelm Land (after 

Mawson) 


by some 40° of longitude, Adelie Land and Queen Mary Land 
(Figs. 25-26), both of them upon the coa^t which was cruised 
along by Wilkes and was long known as Wilkes Land. At these 
stations during summer and winter alike storms blew off the ice 
onto the sea almost incessantly, so that Mawson has called the 
region, “ The Home of the Blizzard." These storms come 
from the southeasterly quadrant, as would bo true of down- 
slope winds deflected by earth rotation, and their effect is to 
keep the near-shore portion of the sea clear of pack-ice, though 
they make it next to impossible for ships to reach the shore save 
only during those rare intervals when the Avind dies down (see 
p. 7 and Fig. 3). The inland-ice margin is at the shore, and 

“ Mawson, The Home o/ the Blizzard, 2 voN., Lippincott, 1914. 
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there are ice-tongues and small areas of shelf-ice (sec Figs. 25 
and 26). The slopes of the inland-ice rise from the shore in 
the manner already found to characterize it Avhercver it is un- 
confined by a rampart of mountains.^' 

In his preliminary report,^® Mawson has summarized the 
meteorological conditions of the region as follows: 



Fig. 27. ^lap of flip inland-ice and sliclf-icc of the Liiitpold Coast (after 
Filchncr and others) 


Although summer was at its height, the weather proved little better 
than a succession of gales, directed off the land, veering between south and 
southeast (p. 264). 

The absence of pack-ice is due to the persistent gales setting off the 
land . . . (p. 265). 

The average wind velocity in Adclic Land proi-ed to be far beyond 
anything previously known. The charts of the self-recording instruments 

Characterisbic/t oj En/tting Glarierfi, Chapter XIV. 

D. Mawson, “Australasian Antarctic Expedition 1911-1914,” Geogr. 
Journ., vol. 44, 1914. pp. 257-286, maps an<l iilates. 
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showed the average for the whole j-ear to be 50 miles per hour. Average 
hourly velocities of 100 miles and more wore common, and twenty-four 
hour averages of 90 miles wore recorded. . . . 

. . . even in the height of summer blizzard followed blizzard in r^pid 
succession. . . . 

... It became apparent that winter quarters was located in the 
vicinity of a permanent anticyclone (p. 269). 

The calm periods are few and far between oven in the height of 
summer (p. 275). 

Filchner’s observations on and around the Weddell Sea, Ant- 
arctic . — Tlic (icniian Antarctic expedition of 1912 under com- 
mand of Lieutenant Filcliner pu.shed southward in the Weddell 

Air 


Temper ttt ures 



Fig. 28. Daily range of air temperature along Do Qucr\'ain's profile across 
Greenland (after Dc Quervain) 


Sea beyond Coat’s Coast and discovered the coast of Prince 
Regent Luitpold Land buried under inland-ice in latitude 76° 
south (sec Fig. 42, p. 124 and Fig. 27). The ship skirted this 
coast for a distance which extended through two degrees of 
latitude to a point where broken shelf-ice lay off the land-ice 
and opposed further progress in that direction.” Strong winds 
blowing off the inland-ice kept the pack-ice off shore, as was 

Erich Przybyllok, •‘Deutsche Antarktische Expedition, Bericht 
fiber die Tatigkcit niich Vcrlasscn von Sfidgeorgicn,” Zeit. d. Gesell f. 
Erdk. z. Berlin, 1913, Xo. 1, pp. 1-17, maps. 
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the case in Adelic Land. A permanent cyclone marginal to the 
anticj’clonc above the neigliboring continent was indicated for 
the AYeddcll Sea. It will be remembered that Sir Jame^s Ros" 
in the early forties of the last century had found evidence of 
cyclonic conditions above the Ross Sea, the other deep indenta- 
tion of the Antarctic Continent. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GLACIAL 
ANTICYCLONE 

FOEHN EFFECT OF DOWN-SLOPE WINDS AT INLAND-ICE MARGIN 

GREENLAND 

Rink . — A valuable reservoir of seientific information about 
Greenland is to be found in the early work by Dr. Hinrieh J. 
Rink, which appeared in a German translation in 1860,’^ and 
less complete in an English translation in 1877.- Rink’s descrip- 
tion of the foehn winds as they come down-slope from the plateau 
to the west Greenland coast is verj' clear. He says: 

The coming of the warm southeast wind is caused in general by the 
lowest position which the barometer takes. ... At the same time the 
sky shows lightly overcast, especially by long bluish oval clouds of such 
peculiar appearance that one can scarcely be mistaken if one assumes 
them to bo harbingers of the storm. This cloud cover appears extraor- 
dinarib' high and never reaehes the mountain peaks in the manner of the 
clouds which are a consequence of the other winds. Meantime the sea 
and air are now quite calm, and tlio atmosphere is in summer and winter 
alike oppressive by reason of the sudden rise of temperature; but the air 
.«how3 a rare transparenej' and distant land which at other times one can 
scarcely sec glisten, is made out clear and distinct. Then the storm comes 
suddenly, but first on the great mountain crests; one sees the snow whirl 
away over the plateau, and if one is upon the ice of the fjord under the 
great steep cliffs to the north of Umanak, one bears the storm whistle and 
roar while it is still quite calm below upon the ice; it blows up there two 
to three days or even longer, however very irregularly, now falling away 
gently to a calm, now breaking out again with sudden gusts. At times, 
but seldom, the arrival of the southeast winds is accompanied by showers 

^ H. Rink. Grdnland, geogmphisch und statistisch beschrieben, Aus 
Ddnischen Quelhchajlen, von A. v. Etzel, Cotta, Stuttgart, 1860, pp. 665. 

- H. Rink, Danish Greenland, Its People and Its Prodwta, London, 
1877, pp. 468. 
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aad local rain, especially in January and Februarj'; but then there follows 
bright weather and the wind blows the following days with clear air and 
with a most striking dryness of the wind. . . . 

Without even a drop of running water making its appearance, one sees 
the snow become thinner and disappear from the land. . . . 

When the southeast wind has blown itself out, there follows as a rule 
wind coming straight from the south and through the Davis Strait, fre- 
quently as a storm and bringing with it unsettled weather, or snow and 
rain. . . . During the south wind the clouds hang low over the fjord and 
hide all land above the altitude of 1000 feet; the thermometer remains 
at — 10° to — 12° in winter and 4° to 5° in summer (pp. 111-112 of Ger- 
man translation). 

In a very old book printed in Old Xorsc and entitled Konungs 
Skuggsja, which means, “ The King’s Mirror,” there is a very 
remarkable description of the weather conditions on the coast 
of Greenland and one which harmonizes well with the outrushes 
of air of the anticyclone, notwithstanding the fact that this 
account was written about a.d. 1240. It was written by a clergy- 
man and was translated into Modem Norse in Dr. Fridjof Nan- 
sen’s: “ Klimat-forandringer i Nordens historic” {Videnskaps- 
akademdets avhandlinger, vol. I, 1925, No. 3). It has been put 
into English for publication here by Prof. W. Werenskiold of 
the University of Oslo. It run,®: 

When bad weather comes, it comes with greater severity than at most 
other places, owing to both the force of the wind, and the violence of the 
frost and snow. But commonly the storm lasts for a short spell only, 
and it comes with long intcrx als, when the weather remains fine, although 
the land is cold; and so is the nature of the Jokull (inland ice), that he 
regularly throws off cold gusts that drive the storm showers away from his 
face, so that he most often keeps his head bare above him. But as often 
his neighbors must suffer, because all other lands which lie in the vicinity 
receive much bad weather from him, as all that comes to them, which he 
throws off himself with cold blasts. 

Mohn and Nansen. — Molm refen-ing to the prevailing 
“ land-winds ” which were encountered by Nansen during his 
crossing of Greenland, states that with the assumed elevation 
of temperature of 1° C. for each lOp meters descent, a rise of 
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temperature of 20° is to be expected from the fall of the air 
from the interior.^ 

Holm. — The meteorological observations carried out by the 
Holm expedition along the southeast coast of Greenland between 
1883 and 1885, have an importance which has been largely over- 
looked; since for an entire winter season the fall w'inds from 
the interior of the continent were found to dominate within the 
shore region.^ 

The route of the expedition was along the coast, and during 
the summer this coastal region was more largely under the in- 
fluence of the low pressure areas which migrated northeastward 
from Cape Farewell. At Nanortalik, however, throughout two, 
winters the wind blew almost without exception from the north- 
west, ranging between west-northwest and north-northwest only. 
At Anginagsalik, which is located wdthin a reentrant of the coast 
to the northward of ivhich the continent pushes out to the east- 
ward, the foehn came generally from the northeast or north, 
though occasionally from the northwe.st. Jantzen, who treated 
of the meteorological observations made by the expedition, has 
connected the foehns closely in time with the passage of cyclones 
up the coast. “ 

Ryder. — The Danish Greenland expedition of 1891-92, 
which wintered at Hckla-havn on Scorcsby Sound, made a very 
thorough study of the foehn winds.® AYhcn these winds blew 
they came almost invariably from the AVNAV — the direction of 
the interior of the continent. In twm out of nineteen eases the 
wind veered to the NW and W. The strength varied from 6 to 
9 of the scale. Although, during the days preceding the foehn 

“ Op. rit., p. 46. 

* G. Holm. " Don Ostgronlandske Exppilition iiilfort i Aaron 1883-85,” 
Med. om Gronland, vol. 9, 1889, pp. 348-408. Resume in French. 

® Op. cit., Chapter VI, resume in French on pp. 348-408. See also 
Chapter X of this monograph. 

" Med. om Grdnl., vol. 17, 1895, Willaume Jantzen, "R&ume af de 
Mcteorologiska Observationer,” pp. 171-180. French resume on p. 365. 
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the temperatures ranged generally from — 21° to —32°, they 
rose with the arrh'al of foehn conditions to between — 12° and 
+ 8°. During May, June and July the foehns were character- 
ized by less force of wind and by higher temperatures gener- 
ally, and the prevailing winds were from the east and northeast 
instead of from the west and northwest, thus showing that along 
the coast the cyclones dominate at this period. 

In winter at Scorcsby Sound, as everywhere in the Arctic fjords, a flat 
calm region reigns absolutely m the fjords farthest toward the interior. 
There were none the less se^’oral tempests which nearly always came from 
the west-northwest like foehn winds. ... At the same time that these 
foehn blizzards began to let up the temperature mounted extraordinarily 
and in one case . . . even attained a diflercnee of 23.8° C. within one 
hour; and simultaneously a hydromctric condition of only 32% was 
observed” (p. 365). 

Stade. — At about the same time studies of the Greenland 
foehn were being made on the wc.«t coast by Stade of the 
German expedition of 1891-93.^ The winter station of the 
expedition was located at the inner end of the Karajak fjord 
near an outlet from the inland-ice. True foehns and foehn- 
like winds were observed in great numbers. These were all 
winds falling off the plateau which arrived suddenh' and were 
unusually warm and dry, but differed from the well-known 
mountain foehns of the Alps in being of shorter duration and of 
less violence. Stade found that the foehn winds at the winter 
station were connected with a low barometer and that this 
atmospheric depression moved 'from south to north up the 
Davis Strait. Already during the approach of the depression 
there came a large and rapid rise of air temperature, accom- 
panied by a simultaneous fall in relative humidity. The maxi- 

Dr. H. Stade, “Ueber FuhncrEcheinungen an der Westkiiste Nord- 
Grunlands und die Verauderung der Luft-Temperatur und Feuchtigkcit 
mit der Hohe,” Chapter V of vol. 2 (pp. 501-533) of E. von Drygalski, 
Grbnland^Expedition der Gesellschajt f. Erdk. z. Berlin, 1891-1893, Berlin, 
1897. 
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mum of air temperature and the minimum both of air pressure 
and of relative humidity fall almost exactly together. The 
rise of temperature during a foehn was notably greater during 
the winter season, being for a single day in February 24° C., 
and in two days 25° C, (77° F.l. whereas in summer its rise 
never reached 15° C. (59' F.l. Moreover, many more foehn 
winds occurred in winter than in summer. 

Stade extended his studies into altitudes of several hundred 
meters, in one ease to about 750 meters, with the result of 
showing that the fall of temperature gave an average of 1.4° 
for each 100 meters. This is about .4° in excess of the usually 
accepted value for the adiabatic of drj'- air. 

As the foehn moves off to the northward the tvind swings 
around from the southeast through the south to the west or 
even north, and low clouds (stratus and nimbus) or fog drift in. 
Light winds from the .southwestern quadrant practically always 
accompanied by precipitation bring the foehn to an end. 
Stade connects the foehns in no w'ay with a glacial anticyclone, 
but rather with the passage of low-pressure areas up the Davis 
Strait. We shall sec later that these vortices of the anticyclone 
over the continent and the cyclones over the straits stand in a 
definite relation to each other. 

Wegener . — In northeast Greenland at tlic winter .station 
of the Danish expedition of 1906-8 (Danmarks Ha\'n in lat. 
76° 46'1, the foehn is a very common occurrence, blowing off 
the inland-ice, and there is here a definite type of cloud so well 
described by Rink (p. 68) called the foehn cloud. Such clouds 
are produced sometimes in tiers where the strong outward- 
blowing currents of air from the inland-ice come to slide over 
relatively stagnant air masses beneatli.® 

■ ” A. Wegener, ‘‘ Meteorologische Terminbeobachtungen am Danmarka- 
havn,” Med. om Grbnl., vol. 42, 1911, pp. 10-355; W. Brand and A. Wege- 
ner, “ Meteorologische Beobachtungen der Station Pustervig,” ibid., 1912, 
pp. 447-562. 
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Observations at fjord stations. — More or less systematic 
meteorological observations made llirougliout a term of years 
at the various fjord stations on the borders of Greenland, have 
quite recently been admirablj' summarized in a work of much 
importance to students of Greenland physical geography,® and 
the prevailing foehn winds blowing out from the interior taken 
at stations in order beginning at the northwest are as follows: 

Thule, E and SE Godthaab, E to NE 

Upernivik, E Frederiskshaab, SE 

Umanak, E to SE Ivigtut,^® E 

Jakobshavn, SE and NE Angmagsalik, NE, N, NW 

Egedesminde, SE Scoresby Sound, WNW 

Holstensborg, SE and NE Mygbugten, NNW 

Danmarks-Havn, WNW “ 

These data we have plotted on the map of Figure 29. 

FOEHN EFFECT OF DOWN-SLOPE WINDS AT GLACIER MARGIN 
ANT.ARCTIC 

Fricker. — Dr. Fricker in hi.^ verj' valuable monograph upon 
the origin and distribution of the Antarctic pack-ice,^* recog- 
nized clearly the nccessaiy cooling effect of an elevated snow- 

® G. C. Amdrup, Louis Bobc, Ad, S. Jensen, H. P. Steensby, Gronland, 

1 Tohundrede-Aaret jor Hans Egedes Landiing ndgivet aj KommLisionen 
joT Ledelsen of de Geologiske og Gcograjiske U ndersogclser i Gronland, 

2 vols. Atlas, Kobenhavn, 1921 (vols. 60 and 61 of Med. om Gronl.). 

S. Fritz, '• Remarks on the Winds, Clouds, and Auroras on the 
Southwest Coast of Greenland after 13 Years Observations at Ivigtut,” 
Meteorologisk Aarbog for 1882, Copenhagen, pp. x, xi. 

W. Jantzen, Med. om Gronl., vol. 17, 1895, p. 365. 

1= From data supplied to the author by Director O. Krogness of 
Tromso Geofysiske Institutt. See Figure 48, p. 143. 

13 Wegener, 1. c. 

1* Karl Fricker, Die Entstehung und Verbreitung des antarktischen 
Treibeises, Ein Beilrag zur Geograpfue der Siidpolargebiete, Leipzig, 1893, 
208 pages, map. 
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covered land upon the surface air and the outward flow of the 
latter. He says: 

From the interior of the land, therefore, the now appreciably cooled 
air will flow off toward the sea, and as a result be warmed, since the land, 
as we have seen, attains throughout a considerable elevation. Because 
of this wc mu.'t assume that the observed air temperatures are always 
considerably higher than those in the interior of the Antarctic Continent. 
As a corollary it would not, upon the other hand, be unwarranted to expect 
on the coasts of the Antarctic foehn-winds like those of Greenland. 



Fig. 29. Map to show the prevailing foehn winds at fjord stations on the 
margins of Greenland 

This was written in advance of any landing upon the Antarc- 
tic Continent; and it is therefore an indication of keen insight. 
Pricker cites observations by Sir James Ross when off Cape 
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Adare, South Victoria Land, of dry uinds blowing directly olf 
the land and thus clearly indicating foehn conditions.^^ It has 
already been pointed out (p. 11) how he with keen insight saw 
that an anticyclone must lie over the continent even though 
there was at the time no direet evidence from the continent 
itself. 

Otto Nordensl jold. — According to Xordenskjold foehn con- 
ditions in the Antarctic arc of less importance than in Green- 
land.'® He says: 

Almost .around tlic entire south-polar continent blow predominantly 
southerly polar winds from the ice-covercd interior, and these winds are, 
for the most part, relatively cold, often indeed very cold (p. 40). 

It would be of very especial interest to solve the question why in 
Greenland and the Antarctic on the borders of the two greatest land-icc 
masses of the earth, two such entirely different t 3 'pes of climate occur. 
In Greenland land lies between the ice and the sea; in the Antarctic the 
ice border comes in direct contact with the sen, but this cannot be the 
primary cause of the difference. In both regions there is normally an 
anticyclone over the ice and the prevailing circulation direction of the 
air masses is from the ice to the sea. From this one would expect that 
the air would be warmed after the manner of the foehn. In fact, in 
Greenland the occasionallj'- occuiring foehn plaj's a greater role in the 
countiy and in the aieragc temperature figures . . . (p. 42). 

To the writer, this apparent contrast is explained by the fact 
that the winter stations of the several British expeditions and 
of the Stvedish expedition as well, were located at a considerable 
distance from the margin of the inland-ice ; and, as was long ago 
shown by Rink of Greenland, the foehn halts at a very short 
distance indeed from the ice-margin.'^ Another explanation 
must serve for the observations made by the Australian expe- 
dition, for the two winter stations were in this case on the edge 
of the inland-ice. In Adclie Land particularly, as Mawson be- 
lieved, a local permanent anticyclone must be located in the 
Fricker, 1. c., p. 93. 

Otto Nordenskjold, “ Studicn fiber das Klinia am Rande jetziger und 
eliemaliger Inlandseisgebietc,” Bull. Geol. lust. Upsala, vol. 15, 1916, 
pp. 35-46. " Sec also Haim, Met. Zcilsch., vol. 28, 1911, p. 341. 
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neighborhood, and if upon a relatively low dome of the ice 
surface, this would fully explain the absence of so great a foehn 
effect in connection with the blizzards as is the case where the 
dome is higher and the descent greater. Mawson indeed has 
inferred a drop of temperature of the blizzard air of 25° F, in 
its descent from the interior to his base.^® 

In South Victoria Land the British sledging expeditions all 
found ample evidence of the foehn when they were near the 
glacier outlets from the inland-ice, and Von Drygalski described 
foehn conditions in Kaiser Wilhelm Land.^“ 

OVERRIDING OF .\IR STRATA. OK MARGINS OF CONTINENT 

Rink. — The rapid increase of the surface gradient towards 
the margins of the inland-ice brings about an overriding of tlie 
air whenever the outstreaming currents of the anticyclone ap- 
proach blizzard proportions. This phenomenon was described 
with great clearness and force by Rink in his account of the 
Greenland foehn as long ago as the middle of the nineteenth 
century.-" 

Wegener. — Recent observations by modern aerological 
methods have confirmed Rink’s statements. AVegener, in studies 
carried out at Danmarks-Havn in northeast Greenland at a 
station more than fifty miles outside the inland-ice margin, 
found that variable winds were the rule up to an altitude of 
about one thousand meters, and near this level two lower in- 
versions were encountered almost uniformly. Above these lay- 
ers, the outstreaming down-slope winds from the inland-ice 
dominated up to the maximum height to which the ascensions 
were carried — 2000 meters, and in one instance, 3000 meters."’ 

Mawson, The Home oj Ihe Blizzard, vol. 1, p. 170. 

E. von Diypalski, Zu?n Kontinent drs Eisigen Siidens, pp. 418-419. 

Henrich Rink. Grojdand, German ed.. Stuttgart 1860, pp. 111-112. 

=1 Wegener, Med. om Grijnland, vol. 40, 1909, pp. 1-75, and vol. 42, 
1911, p. 326; Rrand and Wegener, op cil., p 344. 
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De Quervain. — On the west coast of Greenland De Quervain 
found similarly by the use of pilot balloons that below 1000 
meters there were variable winds, but that outstreaming winds 
from the interior dominated from one thousand mctei’s up to 
heights of between 5000 and 9000 meters. -- 

Simpson. — In the Antarctic the British winter station at 
Cape Evans was apparently too distant from the margin of the 
inland-ice for any effect of the sort above indicated to be 
noticed during the summer season. During the winter, however, 
the temperature curve obtained by the use of registering bal- 
loons shows a single strong lower inversion at an elevation of 
about 1000 meters (see Fig. 45, p. 143).““ 

Barkow. — Barkow on the margins of the inland-ice of the 
Luitpold Coast in the Antarctic, by means of kites, captive bal- 
loons and pilot balloons established the presence generally of a 
strong lower inversion amounting to about 10® C. near the eleva- 
tion of 1000 meters. 

METEOROLOGICAL CH.ARACTERISTICS OF THE INTERIOR REGIONS 
A region of calms and light airs. — Both over Greenland and 
the Antarctic once the interior plateau has been reached, shifting 
light airs or calms appear to be the rule. The experiences of De 
Quervain and of J. P. Koch within the central area of Green- 
land, like those of Peary and Rasmussen when they were above 
8000 feet of altitude, tell the same story. Says Rasmussen, “ On 
the great plateau — ‘ pingo ’ the Eskimos eall it — the weather 
appears to be mostly calms, and the snow in consequence deep 
and soft.” On his descent toward the east coast, Rasmussen en- 
tered in his diarj’-, “ We arc going downhill now, it seems, and 
nearing regions that bear more traces of wind. We can sec it 

De Quervain, Beitrdge z. Physik d. frei. Atmosph., vol. 5, 1913, 
pp. 132-158. 

Simpson, British National Expedition, 1010-1913, Meteorology, 
vol. 1, Discussion. 
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from the snow, which is wind-furrowed now . . . furnishing a 
valuable aid to direction.” 

Amundsen during the fortnight which he spent south of lati- 
tude 89° S. found a clear sky with light winds except on two days 
when there were intervals marked by snow flurries. Captain 
Scott a month later when within the same general region also 
found shifting light airs for the most part. The sky was often 
overca.«t, but the clouds “ don’t seem to come from anywhere, 
foi-m and disperse without visible reason.” “ The meteorological 
conditions,” he says, ” seem to point to an area of light, variable 
winds.” 

Relative temperatures of snow and overlying air. — One of 
the mo.«t significant series of observations bearing upon this point 
is that of air temperatures taken by De Quervain during his 
transection of south-central Greenland (Fig. 28, p. 66) 
Whereas upon both slopes of the inland-ice the air temperatures 
between day and night oscillated about 0° C., they no less clearly 
ranged about — ■ 10° C., rising to — 5° C. in the daytime and 
sinking to — 15° C. to — 20° C. and more at night. High up 
on both slopes of the inland-ice the change came with notable 
abruptness at an altitude on the west slope of 1936 meters and 
on the east slope of 2250 meters, and the indication is clear that 
radiation of heat into space from the underlying snow surface is 
much greater upon the high plateau than it is upon either slope. 
This implies that the snow tends to have a considerably lower 
temperature than the air above it, from which air heat would be 
abstracted and the temperature of the surface layers of air 
lowered in consequence, at the same time that the surface zone 
of the snow is warmed. 

The sharpness of the margins of the central area of high 
radiation is certainly most remarkable. It would be interesting 


Rasmussen, 1. c., p. 335. 

Qiicr dwells Grciidandseis, Munich, 1914, p. 137. 
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to know to what extent these margins are in correspondence with 
the limits of summer melting of the surface layer of snow, since 
capacity for radiating heat is known to be dependent in large 
measure upon this condition and, further, to what extent they 
correspond to differences of humidity within the air above. 
Later expeditions should give special attention to this point, as 
also by studies of the air conditions at moderate distances above 
the inland-ice surface to determine to what extent these limits of 
the area of high radiation are in correspondence with the margins 
of the area of downdraft in the anticyclone. 

So far as the writer is aware, the only actual observations 
which have been carried out upon the temperature of the snow 
itself within the plateau region of the inland-ice were those of 
Captain, now Colonel, J. P. Koch,-® and Dr. dc Quervain, which 



-3^ -as -32 -31 -30 -29 -28 -27 -26 - 25" 

Fig. 30. Temperatures in degrees Centigrade observed within the snow of 
the inland-ice of the central plateau of Greenland (after J. P. Koch) 

observations are therefore of exceptional interest and value."’ 
Near the middle of his section J. P. Koch dug a pit in the snow 
to a depth of eight meters and was able to secure temperatures 
in the snow to this depth. The results are conclusive in reveal- 
ing very low temperatures, which reach a minimum of — 33° C. 

-0 “ Ghiciologiske Jagttagelser, i Nordgronland 1912-13,” Medd. fra 
Dansk Gcol. Foren.. vol. 4, 1915, pp. 311-361. -" See the sequel, p. 115. 
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at a depth of between three and four meters, beyond which 
point the temperature begins to rise and continues to do so to 
tlie extreme depth reached (Fig. 30). It will be noted that the 
highest of these temperatures close to the surface of the snow is 
— 26° C., with the surface air temperature at the time — 20° C. 
The minimum is below even the lowest of the night air tempera- 
tures observed by De Quervain during the same season of the 
year and somewhat to the south upon the plateau. The eleva- 
tion of temperature by the cooling of the surface air the diagram 
displays. Colonel Koch has seen in the extreme low temperature 
of — 33° C. a descending wave of cold from the last winter 
season. 

De Quervain reports, however, having compared the snow 
temperatures at different slight depths and remarked, “ It is in- 
teresting to see how exactly the air follows the snow [tempera- 
ture] .” 

The differences between air and snow surface temperatures 
De Quervain found to be much less than these are in the Alps. 
The maximum difference did not exceed 2° C., “ because there 
was always some wind.” Up to midday the snow w’as found to 
be 2°-3° C. warmer (in one case 4° C.), but it sinks quite 
rapidly toward 3 or 4 p.m. By 6 p.m. the snow is 1° C. colder 
and continues to be so until 4 a.xi. 

Fogs and in part “ dry mists ” and precipitation of " frost 
snow.” — Baron Nordenskiold, w'hen he pushed his way over the 
inland-ice of Greenland during the summer season of 1883, de- 
scribed at an elevation thought to be above 1500 meters a sky 
“ covered Avith a thin A^eil of clouds, through which the sun shone 
warmly, at times even scorchingly. From time to time this veil 
of cloud", or haze, descended to the surface of the ice and hid the 
view over the expanse, but it was, remarkably enough, not wet 

but dry, yes, so dry that our wet clothes absolutely dried in it. 

• 

Quer durchn Grontandhcis, p 94. 
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Wo have therefore, I consider, witnessed a phenomenon on the 
inland ice of Greenland which is related to the ‘ sun-smoke ’ 
phenomenon of Scandinavia, viz., what Arago has described 
under the name ‘ brouillard see.’ ” -® 

Peary and Astrup upon the ice plateau of north Greenland, 
almost throughout when they Tvere above 8000 feet of altitude, 
were overwhelmed in “ fog.” Says Adams: 

The distinctive feature of the homeward journey was the march along 
and across the summit plateau, about 8000 feet above the sea, during 
which Peary and Astrup travelled for nearly two weeks in a dense fog 
which hung to their garments like raindrops. . . . These were the moat 
trying days on the inland-ice. The men could scarcely see the length of 
their sledges. . . . Men, dogs and sledges were coated with minute opaque 
white frost crystals. Parhelia, fog-bows and sun-pillars on the fog were 
continually forming and vanishing, but all the gorgeous pageant could not 
recompense the travellers for the blanket shroud that enveloped thcm.““ 

Do Quervain reported the air over the plateau to be strongly 
saturated with moisture, so that at times only the heads of the 
party would be visible at moderate distances in the bank of 
mist, and beards, chins, caps, etc., became frozen into solid 
masses of ice.®^ 

Over the boss of the ice-dome of Greenland J. P. Koch found 
much mist, which in the morning was generally so dense as to 
hide the sun. The air was so humid that the clothing was con- 
stantly wet and was dried with the greatest difficulty. 

Fine snow lies over interior region. — All explorers agree that 
over the interior plateau the snow surface is loose and without 
wind-furrows — sastrugi. Traveling by sledge is in consequence 
especially difficult within these areas. The fineness of the snow 

-0 “ Nordcnskibld’s Greenland Expedition,” Nature, Nov. 8, 1883, 
p. 41. 

Cyrus C. Adams, " Lieutenant Peaiy’s Arctic Work,” Geogr. Joum., 
vol. 2. 1893, p. 311. 

■•t De Quervain. Quer durchs Grdnlandseis, pp, 85, 95. 

J. P. Koch, “Unsere Durchquerung Gronlands,” Zeit. d. Ges. ]. 
Erdk. z. BerUn, 1914, pp. 14-15. 
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is mentioned by all the explorers who have penetrated the region. 
Freuchen of Rasmussen’s party says in his report: 

The snow lifts and drives before the slightest breath of wind; moving 
like clouds of vapour. Often it is too fine to be visible at all, until after 
the lapse of a few minutes men, dogs and sledges arc seen to bo covered 
with finely powdered snow. 

Thus on the 31st and 1st May, when the wind was extremely vio- 
lent . . . not a single flake of snow was to be seen, but the air seemed 
filled with a black fQg.“=’ 

Captain Scott's entries in his diary written on the high pla- 
teau near the South Pole again and again call attention to the 
dampnes.s of the air. All were surprised when the thermometers 
were inspected that the temperatures were so high. The stin was 
often shining through a “ snow mist.” 

On the wind encountered near the South Pole, Lieutenant 
Bowers of Seott’s pole party wrote in his meteorological log at 
latitude 89® 30' S., as cited by Wright: 

The whole surface was cariieted with u deposit of ice crystals which, 
while we were there, fell sometimes in the form of minute spicules and 
sometimes in plates. Those caused almost continuous display of parhelia. 
The flags left a month previous by the Norwegian Expedition were prac- 
tically undamaged, so could not have been e.xposed to very heavy wind 
during that time. Their sledge and ski tracks, when marked, were raised 
slightly, also the dog's footprints, . . . For walking on foot, the ground 
was all pretty soft and. on digging down, the crystalline structure of the 
snow was found to alter very little, and there were no layers of crust such 
as arc found on the barrier. .The snow seems so lightly put together ns not 
to cohere, and makes veiy little water for its bulk when melted.^* 

All these observations point strongly to a separation of fine 
snow crystals from the lower air layers of the interior region of 
the inland-ice, a process which certainly has even in other 
regions an importance far greater than has hitherto been ac- 
corded to it. Though other examples are not lacking, a quite 
exceptional instance from his own experience was reported to 

P. Freuchen, Med. am GrSnl., vol. 51, 1915, p. 346. 

Wright and Priestly, op. dt., p. 17S. 
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me by Director von Ticker of the Prussian Meteorological Insti- 
tute at Berlin, and he has kindly put an account of this experi- 
ence in writing for publication here. Below is a translation: 

STRONG SUBLIMATION OVER AN OLD SNOW COVER 

The time between the 16th and the 24th of December, 1904, with 
my friend A. Defant I spent at the Patscher Kofel cabin 1970 meters 
above Innsbruck, for the purpose of making measurements of the elec- 
tricity of the air. During the entire time marked anticyclonal radiation 
weather with strong temperature inversion prevailed above the valley of 
the Inn. Below in the valley bottom itself lay ground fog and fog covered 
also the MiUelgebirge terraces on both sides of tlie Inn. At the time of 
our ascent we found on the Igla Terrace (elevation about 900 metere) an 
old snow surface (strongly fused together, hard surface). As I passed the 
same vicinity on the descent on the 24th December, there lay upon the 
old snow cover leaf-like crystal snow about a foot deep. Since the time 
from the 16th to the 24th was completely free from clouds, with exception 
of the above-mentioned valley fog formations, the thick layer of crystal 
snow can have been separated out only by sublimation from layers near 
the earth. In smaller measure, I have often on mountain tours observed 
the formation of crystal snow through contact sublimation,^’ never, how- 
ever, in such great quantity as in the above-mentioned case. 

H. V. Fickku’® 

In der Zeit vom 16.-24. Dezember 1904 hielt ich mich mit meinera 
Freunde A. Defant zweeks luftelektrischer Messungen auf dem 
Patscher Kofel-Schutzhaus 1970 m. oberhalb Innsbruck auf. Wahrend dcr 
ganzen Zeit herr.schte au.sgesprochenes, antizykionales Strahlungswetter 
mit starker Temperaturumkehr iiber dem Inntalc. In der Talsohle selbst 
lag mitunter Bodennebcl unt eine niedrige Nebeldecke bedeekte mitunter 
auch die Mittelgebirgsterras.sen beiderseits des Inn. Bei unserem Auf- 
stiege fanden wir auf dcr Tcrras.se von Igls (ca. 900 m.) eine Altschncc- 
decke (stark zusammengeschmolzen, harte Oberfiiiche) . Als ich beim 
Abstieg am 24 Dezember die glciche Gcgend passiertc, lag auf dcr Alt- 
schnecdccke bliittriger Kristallschnce von ca. 1 Fuss Hohe. Da die Zeit 
vom 16.-24. vollstiindig wolkcnlos war, abgcschcn von den crwiilmten 
Talnebelbildungen, kann die dickc Lago vom Kristallschnee nur durch 
Sublimation aus den bodennahen Schichten ausgcschicden worden sein. 
In kleinerem Masstabe habe ich auf Bergtoiiren die Bildung von Krislall- 
schnee durch Kontaktsuhlimation oft beobachtet, nie mehr aber in solcliem 
Ausmasse wie in dem angegebenen Falle. 

H. V. Ficker 

% 

” The author doubts the propriety of describing this process as sub- 
limation, particularly in view of its loose deposit. 

Starke Sublimation auf einer vorhandenen Altschnecdecke. 
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THE CENTRIFUGAL SNOW-BROOM WHICH SHAPES THE CONTI- 
NENTAL GLACIER 

Snoic drift over inland-ice. — As developed in the last sec- 
tion, the snow which comes to lie within the central areas of 
continental glaciers is of an extreme fineness. As shown by 
Mawson the snow precipitated at low temperatures consists of 
minute ice-crystals which are about one-hundredth of an inch 
(one-fourth millimeter) in diameter.®' This fine dry drift snow, 
or chasse neige, is lifted and carried in the air by the slightest 
breath of wind. With even moderate winds, the air is filled to 
considerable heights by a thick cloud of this material through 
which little can be seen. To the writer. Sir Ernest Shackleton, in 
1909, defended the use of ponies rather than dogs for sledge- 
aniraal.'i on the ground that their noses were for much more of 
the time above this thick drift. Peary wrote long ago of the 
drift-snow above the inland-ice of North Greenland: 


There is one tiling of siiccial interest to the gliicialist — the transporta- 
tion of snow on the icc-cap by the wind. No one who has not been there 
cun have any conception of its niagnitudc. The wind is ahvays blowing, 
and blowing always on lines which would be gravity lines from the in- 
terior. ... I have walked for diivs in an incessant sibilant drift of flying 
snow, rising to the height of the knees, sometimes to the height of the 
head. If the wind become.* a gale, the air will be thick with the blinding 
drift to the height of 100 feet or more. I have seen in the autumn 
storms in this region, round an amphitheatre of some 15 miles, snow pour- 
ing down m a way that reminds one of Niagara. When it is remembered 
that this flow of the atmosphere from the cold heights of the interior ice- 
cap to the lower land of the coast is going on throughout the year with 
greater or less intensity, and that a fine sheet of snow is being thus carried 
beyond the icc-cap to the ice-free land at every foot of the periphery of 
the ice-cap. it will perhaps be seen that the above assumption is not 
excessive. 

D. Mawson, “ Ice and Snow,’’ in Shackleton’s Heart of the 'Arttarc- 
iic, vol. 2, pp. 335^36. 

38 Peaiy, Geogr. Joum., vol. 11, 1898, p. 234. See also Peary, The 
Secrets of Polar Travel. New York, 1917, p. 275. 
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Bernacchi of the Southern Cross expedition which wintered 
at Cape Adare just under the lee of the inland-ice of South 
Victoria Land, wrote: “Nothing more appalling than these 
frightful winds accompanied by tons of drift snow from the 
mountains above, can be imagined. '' 

Mawson at his 'winter quarters on the edge of the inland-ice 
of Adclie Land, Antarctic, wrote: 

. . . we led a strenuous existence at winter quarters, buffeting w'itb a 
sea of drifting snow which poured fluid-thick over the landscape. . . . 

For months the drifting snow never ceased, and intervals of many 
da 3 ’s together passed uhen it w,l^ impossible to see one's hand held at arm’s 
length. . . . Such weather lasted almost nine months of the j'car. 

To cite a more recent ob.-jcrvcr, this time describing the 
inland-ice of Greenland: ■“ 

. . . the marginal portions of the glacier were subject to continual 
storms, with the wind descending the slopes and filling the air with drift- 
snow. 

The fringing snow-drift glaciers. — The centrifugal broom 
above the inland-ice is, as we have seen, almost continually in 
operation carrying a portion of the fine snow precipitated within 
the interior region outward toward the periphery and piling it 
up about the borders. Since in Greenland, except to the north- 
east, there is a ribbon of land between the inland-ice and the 
sea, the sweepings of snow are collected about the margins, where 
they have been described by Chamberlin from the Ingelficld 
Gulf region as fringing glaciers.'- Peary described such a wind- 
drift border to the inland-ice as a prevalent feature along the 
northwest and northeast coasts of Greenland. 

The Danes in northeast Greenland described “ snow-drift 

L. Bemacchi m Borchgrcvink’s First on the Antarctic Continent, 
London, 1901, p. 306. 

w Mawson, Geogr. Journ., vol. 44, 1914, p, 260. 

Rasmussen, Med. om Greml., vol. 51, 1915. 

T. C. Chamberlain. "Glacial Studies in Greenland, VI,” Joum. 
Geol., vol. 3, 1895, pp. 580-581. 
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glaciers ” (Schnccwchen Gletscher) marginal to the inland-ice, 
and it was under such snow border that the beautiful cave 
(Gnipahohle) was followed along the courses of small streams 
of water (Fig. 31). 



Fio. 31. Map of the Gnipa cave beneath the fringing drift-snow on the 
border of the inland-ice of northeast Greenland (after Koch and 
Wegener) 


Farther south in northeast Greenland there is a small, and 
for Greenland an unique, marginal area of what resembles shelf- 
ice (Fig. 32) , over which the flying snow coming down from the 

J. P. Koch and A. Wegener, “Die glacialogischen Beobachtiingen 
der Danmark-Expedition,’’ Med. ovi GronL, vol. 46, 1912, Chapters VI and 
VII. 
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inland-ice plateau lying to the westward, is carried out and 
dropped upon the sea at places where the stream-lines of the 
wind become less crowded and where in consequence its ■velocity 
falls away.*'* Captain Scott on his first expedition to the Ant- 



Fic. 32. The probable unique area of shelf-ice on the borders of Green- 
land at the foot of the inland-ice (after Trolle) 


arctic, drew attention to the vast quantities of drift-snow which 
in South Victoria Land (where there is no intermediate ribbon 
of land but an area of shelf-ice) pour off the shelf-ice onto the 
surface of the sea. ■ 

** J. P. Koch and A. Wegener, ibid., Chapter I, “Das schwimnende 
Inlandcis der Jokelbugt.’’ 
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Sluice-ways for the drift. — Wherever inland-ice is held in 
by a rampart of mountains, the ice from the interior pushes out 
in streams (outlets) through the passes in the mountains. These 
passes occupied by the outlets are sluice-ways for the flow of 
air, and drift snow pours down these channels to build up great 



Fig. 33. Map showing outlets from the 
inland-icc of South Victoria Land 
and their e.xtensions into the sea as 
lee-tongues (after Shackleton). 


deltas of snow cither on the 
shelf-ice or at the margin of 
the sea, as the case may be. 
The form of this delta when 
over shelf-ice is entirely simi- 
lar to that of the alluvial 
fans formed at the mouth- 
of canyons on the inner side 
of the mountain ranges which 
hem in the desert. If the sea 
is near, these deltas, some- 
what altered in form, push 
out as ice-tongues, which are 
quite common on the borders 
of the Antarctic inland-icc 
(Fig. 33) . If shelf-ice borders 
the inland-icc, there are stif- 
fening ribs to the shelf-ice due 
to these deltas, and these ribs 
run far out in the shelf-ice 
mass from the base of the 
sluice-ways.*’ 

Shackleton on his sledge- 


journey toward the South Pole toiled over the inland-ice upon 


the inward journey through deep and mealy snow. In the 


terrible camp at his farthest south a roaring blizzard from the 


T. W. E. David, “Antarctica and Some of Its Problems," Geogr. 
Journ., June, 1914, pp. 618-619, Fig. 5. 
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south blew for three day?, and on the return journey the surfare 
of the glacier was found swept clean of the mealy snow with 
consequent excellent sledging conditions over a surface smooth 
as marble. Over the lower forty miles of the sluice-way of the 
Beardmore Outlet, however, there was found a great deposit of 
the snow sweepings which had not been there at the time of the 
ascent.^” 

Scott on his last expedition was nearly buried beneath the 
powdery snow which poured down the sluice-way of the Beard- 
more Outlet accompanied by a high air temperature due to foehn 
effect; an inundation of f«now which held his party in camp for 
four consecutive days on the surface of the delta and probably 
wrecked the expedition. 

Comparative accretions on interior and on slopes of inland- 
ice . — Rasmussen has called attention, as already pointed out 
(sec p. 64), to the fact that within the slope portions of his 
section he found the inland-ice swept clear of snow except for 
isolated patches; but it was deep under a deposit of fine snow in 
the interior portion. In view of the experiences of other ex- 
plorers of the inland-ice, this, so far as it refers to the slopes, 
must be looked upon as a temporary condition rather than a 
permanent one. Shacklcton’s experiences on the inward and 
outward journeys toward the South Pole are alone convincing as 
evidence of this. 

The best and almost the only data which bear upon the 
measure of the annual accretions of snow to the continental 
glaciers and the manner of its distribution, are those supplied by 
J. P. Koch from his tran.section of Greenland. Excavations in 
the snow made near the highest point of his section, indicated 
that the finely granular surface snow is there abruptly in con- 
tact with a more coarsely crystalline subjacent layer which has 

Shackleton, The Heart of the Antaretic, vol 2. p. 19. 

Scott's Last Expedition, vol. 1, 1914. pp. 483-493. 
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more of the characteristics of neve snow, and that the surface 
layer is the annual deposit. This layer was found to vary from 
a minimum thickness of 30 cm., or about 12 inches, in the in- 
terior to larger values on the slopes — one-half meter near 
the east coast and a meter toward the west coast. In other 
words, the annual accretion of snow is on the east coast about 
one and a half times as great, and on the west coast about three 
times as great, as it is within the central portion.'® 

There is no doubt a direct relation between the thickness of 
the snow deposit at any place on the slopes of the inland-ice and 
the falling of wind A’clocity due to overriding of- lower air layers. 
This is most striking low down in the glacier outlets where the 
deltas are formed. 

Study of blizzards, the strophs of the anticyclone, show that 
throughout the earlier stages of the blizzards the fine dry drift 
.«now alone is carried in the air, but at its sudden termination 
the temperature of the air rises near the margins of the inland- 
ice and snow is precipitated there. This precipitation may well 
be due to the blizzard momentum having produced a slight re- 
versal of movement within the anticyclone. During the calm 
snow separates out over the interior region, and from the outer 
area this is in part swept outward to the borders of the inland-ice 
by some later stroke of the thermodynamic centrifugal broom. 

This is clearly the process by which the inland-ice has been 
given its domed surface. The notion that the form of the con- 
tinental glacier has been the consequence of a process of flow or 
other internal movement within the mass, like so many other 
erroneous ideas about these great blanketing masses of ice, has 
been carried over from mountain glaciers, where form and move- 
ments within the mass depend upon the form and the slope of its 
container of rock. The foiin of the eontinental glacier is not 

A. Wegener, “Vorlaufiger Bericht iiber die wissentschaftliche Erge- 
bnisse der Expedition,” Zeilsch. d. Ges. /. Erdk. z. Berlin, 1924, p. 19 (of 
reprint). < 
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determined by any rook container, except so far as the ice may 
be dammed back at its margins by a rampart of mountains. 
Except for the steeper marginal portions, tlic surface slope of the 
inland-ieo is too flat to bring about fluxion. The thickness of 
this ice mass in comparison with its expanse may be illustrated 
by a vertical transection which on a correct scale, if given the 
thickness of a line drawn bj- an ordinary pen upon paper, would 
have a length measured in inches. The flow which unquestion- 
ably takes place upon the steep marginal slopes is due to the 
considerable inclination here of the ice surface, and since this 
marginal portion during the waxing and waning of the glacier 
first advances and later retreats over every part of the area 
covered by the glacier at its culminating period, the distribution 
of erratic blocks of rock plucked from the bed is adequately 
accounted for. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE HIGHER PORTION OF THE CIRCULATING 
SYSTEM 

THE ALTITUDE TO WHICH THE GLACIAL ANTICYCLONE EXTENDS 

Meinardus. — Meinardus, who worked over the meteoro- 
logical observations made by the German Antarctic expedition of 
1902-3, has misinterpreted the obseiwations of westerly winds 
made by Captain Scott upon the ice-plateau in South Victoria 
Land lying to the westward of McMurdo Sound. Failing utterly 
to observe that these winds blow down-slope deviated by earth 
rotation, ho has taken them to indicate that at this level (up to 
and above 7000 feet) the “overlying circumpolar cyclone” had 
already been penetrated. If he had been correct, it would be 
necessary to assume that the anticyclone does not exist at all, 
for the same down-slope w'inds were encountered by Scott (and 
aLo by Armitage on a separate sledge-journey) from the moment 
that the parties began to a.-cend from the Ross Barrier, and this 
barrier is elevated generally less than 150 feet above the sea. 
Though not a scintilla of evidence was at hand for this cyclonic 
circulation, Meinardus wrote in his final report: 

The elevated parts of Antarctica above 2000-3000 meters c.vtend into 
the great cyclone of the higher latitudes, into the polar whirl and en- 
counter westerly air eurrents during the entire year. With this verification, 
which also can be supported further by certain observations from the 
marginal region, it follows that Ihr Antarctic anticyclone can, at most, be 
•present as active element in the air circulation only in the lower parts of 
the South Polar region [italics in the original], ... At the sea-level and 
on the borders of the inland-ice, that is, within the known coast areas, 
the anticyclonic conditions do not prevail.’^ 

I W. Meinardus, Meteorologische Ergebnisse der Winter-Station des 
"Gauss,” 190S-O3, Deutsche .Siidpolar-Expedition 1001-03, vol. 3; Meleor- 
ologie I, vol. 1, I't Half. Heft II 1911, pp. 332-333. 
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The best statement of the Meinardus view of the air circula- 
tion above the Antarctic is to be found in his article printed 
somewhat later under the title, “ The Results and Problems of 
the Meteorological Research in the Antarctic.” " 

Recognizing that the icebergs derived in such quantity from 
the border regions of the Antarctic prove an excess of precipita- 
tion over evaporation Avithin the interior region (to Avhich might 
haA'e been added the stupendous ciuantities of drift snow which 
are bloAA'n out onto the surface of the sea), Meinardus says: 

The popular view is this, that the entire south polar region is covered 
over by an anticyclone, an area of high pressure. This aucw is based on 
the c.\istcnco of the easterly winds within the border region of the Antarc- 
tic, and, further, on the actually observed increase in pressure toward the 
south. We have, however, already in what has gone before proven that 
the border region of the Antarctic is not under anticyclonal air pressure 
conditions, but under a cyclonal one. The Antarctic anticyclone, if it is 
present, can take in only the minor part of the Antarctic. ... In this 
case, however, it sots up a difficulty to explain the snow covering of the 
inner portion, which we must incluilo; for in an anticyclone Ihe air flows 
in in the upper layers, it then descends, becomes relatively dry, and flows 
outward below in all directions. Unfortunately, in this sort of air move- 
ment no precipitation can occur which would bo greater than the evapora- 
tion. . . . On the contrary, in anticyclonal regions the evaporation is 
greater than the precipitation, for the air which comes down from above 
and is warmed dynamically, is relatively very dry and now by the outward 
streaming movement it will take up moisture to itself from the earths 
surface and remove it from the realm of the anticyclone. In our case a 
drying out and freedom from snow of the interior south polar region mu.«t 
be the consequence (pp. 30-31). 

Meinardus then continues on the basis of a computed average 
height of the Antarctic Continent of 2000 meters (for which no 
data arc at hand) and says: 

The Antarctic anticyclone, of which to the present has been the talk, 
is an air pressure condition which belongs only to the lower layers of the 
atmosphere. It comes ovit clearly only in the distribution of air pressures 
at the level of the sea. On the other hand, on account of the low tempera- 

" W. Meinardus, Aufgaben und Probleme der mcteorologischcn 
Forsohung in der Antarktis,” Geogr. Zeitsch., vol. 20, Heft 1, Leipzig, 1914, 
pp. 18-34. 
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tUTe of the south i>olav region, the vertical falling off of air pressure must 
be so rapid that above a certain height the air pressure over the south 
polar region is not higher, hut lower, than in its neighborhood. Above the 
lower anticyclone, there lies then a cyclone, the so-called “Polar Whirl" 
of the general ciiculation of the atmosphere. . . . (pp. 31-32). 

Shair. — Sir Napier Shaw in 1904, upon tlie basis of the maps 
published in Hann's Mctcorologie (on which the isobars are 
made to take their course without deviation over the inland-ice 
of Greenland as thougli they were crossing an expanse of sea), 
has argued for circumpolar whirls taking their direction from 
west to cast within the lower strata of the atmosphere. “ A few 
years later in his preface to the volume on metcorologj' of the 
Scott expedition, he wrote: 

The Antarctic anticyclone, it it exists, is a comparatively superficial 
effect attributable to the surface cold. But to give an easterly wind there 
must bo sufficient thickness of cold air to reverse the gradient of the upper 
air. which a.s shown by the smoke of Erebus and by cloud observations 
at high levels, is poleward: 5000 feet is probably an ample allowance for 
the tliickness of the cold surface cap which has an east to west rotation. 
In order to give a resultant gradient for oasterl.v winds, the gradient of the 
cold surface layer must exceed that of the westward moving layer up 
above. One requires, therefore, a rapid change of presaun * in the surface 
layer, and with that wc should cxiiect to find a rapid temperature gradient 
polewards 

Haiiii. — It will be remembered that Professor Hann in his 
correspondence with iMr. Robert H, Scott, before Captain Robert 
F. Scott ."et out upon his first Antarctic expedition, denied the 
existence of any anticyclone whatever above the Antarctic Con- 
tinent. 

When the report of Meinardus appeared, he adopted Hann’s 
viewpoint, viz., tliat a shallow anticyclone exists above the An- 

s W. N. Shaw, “ On the General Circulation of the Atmosphere,” 
Proc. Soy. Hoc., vol. 74. 1904-5, p. 25. 

* The italics arc his. It is to bo noted that as Sir Napier takes no 
account of the topography of the inland-ice, he has made the same error 
as Meinardus in interpreting the wind directions. 

® International Antarctic Eipedition. 1001-04, Meteorology, Pt. I, 
1908. p. xiii. 
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tarctic region Avith the traditional circumpolar cyclone over it. 
His A’iew is best stated in an extended review of the Jlcinardus 
monograph Avhich Avas published in Hann’.s own meteorological 
journal." 

Citing Meinardus's controversial affirmation that there is a 
cyclonic cast wind zone as a border to the Antarctic anticyclone, 
Hann declares: ‘‘ This is one of the most important results of 
the ncAvcst meteorological observations within the south-polar 
region.” " AVc must conclude,” he says, ‘‘ that the south-polar 
region considered as a Avhole resembles those regions in whicli 
the cyclonic air-pressure condition dominates over the anti- 
cyclonic air-pressure condition. . . .” 

” In the central part of an anticyclone evaporation exceeds 
precipitation; it is a region of consumption and not one for 
nourishment of snow and ice deposits. In the center of a perma- 
nent anticyclone the beds of snow and ice must in consequence 
be entirely lacking, and to this conclusion we should come for 
the interior of the Antarctic Continent.” But seeing that this 
has been contradicted by the observations of Shackleton and 
Scott, Hann adopts the viewpoint of Mcinardus that an en- 
circling cyclone to the anticyclone overlies it upon a domed 
surface and as the continental surface rises higher its upper 
levels project upAvard into the cyclone above and so secure 
nourishment. Hann cites also with high approval the hochst- 
wahrscheinlich estimate of Meinardus of 2000 meters as the 
mean height of the Antarctic Continent,' notwithstanding the 
fact that the interior has even today been penetrated for rela- 
tively short distances about the Ross Sea and in Adelic Land 
only (see Fig. 24, p. 62). The basL for an estimate of any 

“ J. Himn (referiit), tV. Mcinardus. “Die inetcorolosischcn Ergcbni^sc 
dcr Deutschen Siidpolar-Expeclition 1902 bis 1903, II,” Mile owl. Zeilsch., 
vol. 28, 1911, Heft 8, pp. 337-349. 

■ W. Meinardus, Die mutmassliche mittleic Hcilic dcs antarktischen 
Kontinents,” Pet. Mit.. vol. oo, 1909, pp. 304-309. 355-3G0. 
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value whatever does not of course exist. After some tabulated 
results giving the average air-pressure at points, all of which are 
remote from the inland-ice, Hann concludes: 

From tlio abor c we find: The .Antarctic anticyclone is under the above 
coii'.idcraiions winter and summer alike no longer to be found at an alti- 
tude of 2000 ni. and has already at this level been replaced by the polar 
cyclone. In January it is still present at 2000 m.. it reaches in this month 
about to 3000 m. For December and February it is about the same. It 
IS therefore assumed that the anticyclone is developed in January about 
as much as in July. Should, however, the air-pres.sure in January be 
somewhat lower, then in Januaiy the anticyclone would not reach the 
level of 2000 m. 

This much is in any case certain, that the anticj'clonc in all months 
IS a phenomenon of the loner air layers and in summer reaches up at 
highest to 2000 m. 

The Antarctic anticyclone is. in consequence, present only in the 
northern portions of the South-polar region as an active element of the 
air circulation, that is to say, within the marginal zones.® 

David. — In liis discus.sion of the meteorology of the Shackle- 
ton Antarctic expedition, David, as alrcadj- pointed out, shows 
an anticyclone lying above the ilagnetic Pole Plateau of South 
\'ictoria Land, but witli a cyclone above it. It would appear 
that David has been led to adopt this view because otherndse he 
ic unable to account for the nourishment of the inland-ice. 
Taking no account of the moisture locked up in the ice-particles 
of the cirri and otlicr high-level clouds, but brought down to the 
.surface and vaporized and in turn separated out near the surface, 
David avers of the anticyclone that it is “ a region of starvation, 
not of alimentation of ice and glaciers,” thus adopting the views 
of Hann and Meinardus (see pp. 94-96). 

Barkoiv. — It is a great relief to turn away from the specula- 
tions of meteorologists concerning high-level circulations based 
on no direct pertinent observations whatever, and to take up 
actual soundings in the free atmosphere undertaken by means 
of self-registering instruments carried by kites and balloons. 


® Op. cit., pp. 347-349. 
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Barkow, the mctcorologi-t of the Filchncr expedition to the 
Luitpold Coast and Weddell Sea, Antarctic, sent up kites, cap- 
tive balloons and pilot balloons, the latter to altitudes in some 
instances much above the ceiling of the troposphere,” which was 
liero found to be between the altitudes of 6500 and 9000 meters. 
The balloons were sent up both from the ship when lying off the 
Luitpold Coast, and from a station on shore near the margin of 
the inland-ice. Almost throughout these observations by Barkow 
reveal a strong lower inversion which was generally in excess of 
10° C. and which was found to extend up to an altitude of 1000 
meters. Similar inversions have by like methods been observed 
near the margin of the inland-ice of Greenland on the west 
coast and on the northeast coast. They are of course explained 
by the cold air from the plateau sliding over relatively stagnant 
air masses outside the inland-ice margins. 

A pilot balloon sent up in February was followed to the 
height of 17,200 meters. As a result of this observation and 
others it was clear that, whereas easterly and northeasterly 
winds (slope-winds from the inland-ice) dominated up to an 
altitude of 9000 meters, at that level the wind direction suddenly 
veered through 180° — the wind now came steadily from the 
southwest. The place of this observation was in lat. 77° 45' S, 
long. 34° 40' W, or just off the margin of the inland-ice. The 
lower winds, therefore, must be regarded as constituting the 
centrifugal lower portion of the anticyclonic vortex only slightly 
deviated by earth rotation (see Fig. 27, p. 65). The reversed 
winds above 9000 meters would constitute the indraft toward 
the central area of the anticyclone — the upper portion of the 
same vortex, the direction of the plateau being to the north- 
eastward of the station. 

” E. Barkow, “ Vorlaufiger Bericht iiber die Mcteorologische Beobach- 
tungen der deutschen Antarktischen Expedition 1911-1912,” Veroffentl. d. 
k. preusz. meteorolog. Instituts, No. 265 (Abb., vol. 4, 1913, No. 11), 

pp. 1-11. 
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Barkow’s conclusions are of the utmost importance. He 
says: 

The maximum heights go many times above the upper limit of the 
troposphere to bo expected in polar regions. As indicator of the strato- 
sphere there can here serve only the so frequently observed change of the 
wind direction or a sudden falling off of the wind velocity. In the case 
of some ascents these changes are so distinct that I must believe this 
layer of sudden change is the boundary of the upper inversion (p. 8). 

Of the utmost significance for the question of the general air circula- 
tion within the entire south-polar region, are the east winds of the Antarc- 
tic. Mcinardus, for example, on the basis of his work has come to the 
conclusion that these east winds are a phenomenon of the lowest air layers 
up to about 2000 meters of altitude, above which dominates then the 
great polar whirl with essentially west winds. Here now wo have for the 
first time material facts by which these theories can be tested (p. 9). 

After giving c.xamplea Barkow continues: 

Hero we have east wind up to 6400 meters; in this altitude the wind 
turns sharply to the south, and. further,, to the southwest. In this sharp 
turning is indeed once more to be seen the entry of the balloon into the 
stratosphere, even if this height seems quite low for it (p. 10).'“ 

Wegener. — These observations were carried out tvitli kites 
and captive balloons and did not extend above 2000 meters, 
except in a few instances when they attained 3000 meters. Up 
to the altitude of about 1000 meters there were found to be 
variable winds, and two strongly marked lower inversions occur 
almost uniformly above 1000 meters. The strong winds slipping 
down off the inland-ice dominate absolutely in the higher levels. 
The wind-rose shows that the strong winds come from the north- 
westerly quadrant down the ice-slope but are deviated to the 
right by earth rotation. Foehn effects and foehn clouds are 
characteristic. Two meteorological stations of the expedition 
were established, the main station of Danmarks-Havn and that 
of Piistervig, the latter quite near but outside of the ice-margin, 
and the main station some fifty miles farther out and on the 
coast. Wegener does not recognize the glacial anticyclone above 
Sec also p. 136 of Chapter IX. 
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the inland-ice, though ho speaks of the high-pressure area, and 
all his observations are in harmony Avith those made elsewhere 
in Greenland. He points out that all weather disturbances are in 
the main controlled by the down-slope winds of the inland-ice. 
The reading of his monographs gives the impression that he was 
somewhat unfamiliar with the work of others upon inland-ice 
whether in the Arctic or the Antarctic.” 

Dc Qiiervain and Stolberg. — At a number of stations near 
the borders of the inland-icc of western Greenland, Dc Qucrvain 
and Stolbcrg in 1909 carried out ascents of pilot balloons during 
spring and early summer, attaining extreme heights which were 
in some instances in excess of 10,000 meters (6 2/3 miles) , and in 
one instance reached the height of 16,000 meters. In 1912-13 
Dr. Jost and Dr. Stolberg supplemented these earlier observations 
by a second series carried out during the winter season.^’- 

Below the level of 1000 meters these observers found variable 
light Avinds to be characteristic, and these Averc evidently con- 
trolled by local surface conditions. The outAvard-flowing cur- 
rents from the inland-ice first make their appearance in force 
near the 1000 meter leA'cl, and they control the circulation up to 
an altitude of betAveen 5000 and 9000 meters. Above that level 
there is noted a change in direction from the southeast to inAvard- 
bloAving currents from the soutliAA’cst. The clockAvisc deviation 
of Avinds over this hemisphere allows us to conclude that the 
southeasterly Avinds started near the summit of the ice-dome as 
a more easterly Avind which has in its descent A'cered to the 

A. M^egener, '■ Drachen- und FcsscHjallon-aufstiego ausgcfiihrt aiif 
der Danmark-Expedition 1906-08," Med. oin Gronl., vol. 40, 1909, jjp. 1-75; 
“ Meteorologiache Terminbcobaclitimgcn am Danmarks-Havn," ibid., vol. 
42, 1911, pp. 124-355; W. Brand und A. Wegenor, “ Meteorologische Boo- 
bachtimgcn der Station Pustorvig." ibid., 1912, pp. 445-562. 

A. de Qucrvain, “ Gloichzcitigc Pilotaiifstiegc in Wcstgrdnland und 
Island, Veranstaltet durch die schweizerisch-dcutschen Grdiiland-E.xpe- 
dition und das diinische meteorologische Institut,” Beilr. z. Physik d. jrei. 
AlmoKjdtdre, vol. 5. 1913. pp. 132-158; A. de Qucrvain, Qitir diircJm Gron- 
l(i)id>.< i'< (A. Stolbcrg, ‘‘ Ein AVintcr in Gronland." pp. 171-196). 
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southeast. The higher-level inblowing winds likewise presum- 
ably will arrive over the plateau coming from a more westerly 
direction, and hence opposed in direction to the surface currents 
within that region. 

From the foregoing ob>ervations, derived as they are from 
points near to both the great continental glaciers, any further 
discussion of a cyclone a>sumcd to overlay the glacial anti- 
cyclone, or of a ■' circumpolar whirl,” ‘‘ circumpolar cj'clone,” or 
‘‘ polar calm,” of the sort visualized by Fcrrcl and developed by 
Hann and ]\Ieinardu« seems superfluous. 

MOVEMENTS OF HIGH-LEVEL CLOfUS IN EEL.\T10N TO THE ANTI- 
CYCLONE 

The upper portion of the anticyclone vortex. — The observa- 
tions carried out by Barkow and by De Quervain and his asso- 
ciates have indicated that the glacial anticyclone is extended 
upwards to the neighborhood of tlic ceiling of the troposphere. 
This ceiling is in the opinion of meteorologists the upper limit 
of the convcctional process within the atmosphere.'® The out- 
draft of air below must in this vortex be fed by an indraft above 
(sec Fig. 18, p. 51). The high-level clouds, mainly cirri and 
their variations, which float below the troposphere ceiling, and 
the alto-stratus and alto-cumulus clouds, should therefore be 
examined with regard to their directions of movement as parts 
of the anticyclonic vortex. 

The cloud-types of the inland-ice. — Nansen on his first cross- 
ing of Greenland found for the entire route that the most fre- 
quently observed cloud-types were, first, the cirri, then cumulo- 
stratus clouds, and next the cirro-stratu®. Cumulus clouds were 

W. J. Humphreys, “ On the Physics of the Atmosphere,” Joum. 
Franklin Inst., March, 1913, p. 218; W. N. Shaw, “Principia Atmospherica, 
A Study of the Circulation of the Atmosphere,” Proc. Roy. Soc. Edinb., 
vol. 34, Pt. I. 1914, p. 82. 
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not once observed.^ Bernacchi reporting upon the cloud? ob- 
served at the winter quarters on Cape Adarc, Antarctic, which 
were located close under the lee of the inland-ice, found that 
whenever the almost constant low grey mists allowed the sky to 
be seen, there were only a few high clouds and isolated cirri. 

Over the inland-ice the most abundant clouds have in general 
been found to be the cirri and their variations. The late Sir 
Ernest Shackleton cmpliasizcd especially the cirri as the most 
important clouds above the inland-ice plateau of the Antarctic.'® 
Above the Magnetic Pole Plateau David observed especially the 
cirri, which were drawn out in the “ Noah’s Ark ” form, these 
bands taking their course across the sky in a sweeping curve." 

Observations from South Victoria Land. — After the observa- 
tions of Bcrnacchi at Cape Adare, which were mentioned above, 
almost the first observations of value upon the movements of the 
higher air currents near the inland-ice are those of the Britisli 
National Antarctic Expedition under Scott. The winter quar- 
ters, though located at a considerable distance from the inland- 
ice margin, possessed the great advantage of having always in 
view during clear weather the vapor cloud ascending from the 
active volcano of Mount Erebus with a crater rim over 13,000 
feet in altitude. The report by Curtis upon these observations 
of upper-air currents is therefore of very special interest.'® From 
Figure 34, reproduced from Curtis’s report, it wdll be seen that 
the high-level clouds, all estimated to be at altitudes in excess of 
20,000 feet, have directions almost directly opposed to those 

'* H. Mohn, Pci. Mil., Erpiinzungsli 10.?. 1892, p. 48. 

L. Bernacchi in C. E. Borchgrcvink’s Through the First Anlarctie 
Night, 1900, p. 416. 

Personal communication to the writer 

" David in Shackleton’s Ilenrt of the Antarctic, vol. 2, pp. 168, 171, 
175. See also Freuchen, Med. om Oronl., vol. 51, 1915, pp. 413-425. 

*® R. H. Curti.s, Distribution of Air Currents of Variou.s Levels at 
" Discovery’s " Winter Quarters, South Victcrria Land. National Antarctic 
Expedition 1901-04, Meteorology, Pt. I, London, 1908. p. 496. 
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of the surface currents,” and that the vapors of Mount Erebus 
take a direction intermediate between those of the upper clouds 
and the surface winds. Scott’s later expeditions supplied addi- 
tional data concerning upper-cloud directions, and these have 



Fig. 34. Roses showing directions of surface winds, of clouds, and Erebus 
vapors near the British winter quarters on McMurdo Sound, Antarctic 
(after R. H. Curtis) 


1" These surface winds are usually more from the southeast than the 
normal winds which appear to be more southwesterly (cf. Debenham, 
The Physiography o] the Ross Archipelago, British (Terra Nova) Expedi- 
tion 1010-13, 1923, London, p. xii). 
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been summarized by Simpson, the meteorologist of the expe- 
dition. 

At Cape E^’ans, the average direction of the high clouds is 
from the northeasterly quarter (N. 27° E.), more or less opposed 
to that of the surface winds. At Cape Adarc the average direc- 
tion of the high clouds is from the northwesterly quadrant 
(N. 23° W.). This latter station is just under the lee of the in- 
land-ice margin, the plateau rising in a direction about south- 
east from the station. Deviation, which is here counter-clock- 
wise, would bring these directions more nearly into opposition. 

Observations from Kaiser Wilhelm Land, Antarctic. — In 
Kaiser Wilhelm Land observations carried out by the German 
expedition under Von Drygalski showed that the mean direction 
of the higher clouds was from N. 18° E., and those of medium 
height from N. 74° E., whereas the mean direction of the surface 
winds at the station of the Oauss (out on the sea-ice of Posa- 
dowsky Bay) was N. 101° E.-^ 

Study of motions of high-level clouds about Greenland . — • 
The attempt is here made to assemble the data relating to the 
motions of high-level clouds about the margin of Greenland and 
over land masses at other points of observation not so remote 
as to lose significance. The assembled data are represented in 
Figure 35. 

A generalization of Hildebrandsson is that “ in the region of 
the higher clouds, Ci and CiS, the direction of the wind is on 
the average from west to east within the temperate zone, and 
from east to west in the tropical zone." 

-® G. C. Simpson, D. Sc., “ Chie'f Results of the Meteorological 
Observations Made on Capt. Scott’s British Antarctic (Terra Nova) 
Expedition 1911 and 1912,” Quart. Jovm. Roy. Meteor. Soc., vol. 40, 1914, 
pp. 221-227. 

Hann in review of Meinardus, Met. Zeit., vol. 28, 1911, p. 338. 

22 H. Hildebrand Hildebrandsson, “Resultats dcs Recherches Empi- 
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Fig 35 Map of the region about the continent of Greenland to show 
obsen^ed pi evading directions of upper cloud movements. The short 
airows over the inland-ice of Greenland refer to observed surface- 
wind directions, and these betray the centrifugal distribution already 
described The longer arrows give the prevailing direction of move- 
ment of the upper clouds compiled for winter (W) and summer (S) 
sppaiately The clouds of the wmter season show a greater constancy 
of direction In those cases where the upper clouds of the summer 
reason betray no constancy of direction, the airow is omitted. All 
arrows fly with wind oi cloud 
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Upper-cloud data arc available from Greenland itself — 
Upernivik--* and Godthaab,-' both on the west coast — and from 
a considerable number of stations distant from 150 to 400 miles 
which are distributed on all sides of the continent except the 
north and south. To the eastward and northeastward lie the 
stations of Bossekop,-’ Franz Joseph Land,-“ both somewhat 
remote; and Iceland,-" Jan Mayen,-" and Spitzbergen.-" To the 
northwestward, westward and southwestward, observations on 
prevailing directions of the upper clouds are available from 
Fort Conger (Grant Land), Ellesmere Land,-" Kingua Fjord 
(Baffin Land), Nain"" (Labrador), as well as from various sta- 
tions in Newfoundland (sec below). 

The observations of upper-cloud motion carried out during 
the drift of the Fravi through the Polar Sea, have been assembled 
and summarized by IMolm for the entire drift, which extended 
through 140° of longitude and over some years of time. For the 

riques sur les Mouvements Generaux do I'Atmo.apherc,” jVoi-o Acta Reg. 
Soc. Sdentiarum Upsahemd, Ser. IV, vol. 5. 1918, No. 1, pp. 1^0, pis. V. 

H. H. Kimball, “ The General Circulation of the Atmosphere, 
Especially in Arctic Regions," Month. Weath. Rev., Sept., 1901, pp. (of 
reprint) 1-28, figs. 1-2, 

Observation Internationale Polaire, Expedition Danoisc, tome II, 
11= livraison, 1"= partie, pis. 29^1, Inst. Met. dc Dancmark, Copenhagen, 
hagen, 1889. 

Beobachtimgs-Ergebnis.se der Polamtabion Bnssekop in Alten, in 
Aujtrage des kdnigl. Norw. Kultus-Mirdsteriums, Chrisliania, 1887-1888. 

2" H. H. Hildebrandsson, op. at. 

-r Adolphus W. Greoly, Rept. on the Proceedings of the U. S. Ex- 
ploring Expedition to Lady Franklin Bay, Grinnell Land, vol. 2, Washing- 
ton, 1888, pp. 318-365. 

H. Mohn, Meteorology, Rept. Second Norwegian Arctic Expedition 
in the “ From," 1898-1902, No. IV, pp. 334-335. 

2" Die Beobachtungs-Ergebnisse des deutsch Stations, Bd. I, Kingua 
Fjord und die meteor. Stationen II Ordnung in Labrador (Nain), Berlin, 
1896. 

H. H. Kimball, op. cit. 

The Norwegian North Polar Expedition 1893-1896, Scientific Results, 
edited by Fridtjof Nansen, vol. 6, London, 1905, Meteorology, by H. Mohn, 
“ Observations ’’ on pp. 25-253. 
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question here under consideration it seems best to examine these 
data for the summer and winter months separately, since the 
vigor of the anticyclone is so much greater during the winter 
'cason. It is also necessary to neglect those observation^ which 
were made at points too remote from the Greenland Continent. 
When the observed directions of motion for the upper clouds are 
assembled in this manner, it appears that in the western por- 
tion of the area traversed by the Fram the cloud motions arc 
A'ariablc during the summer, but move toward the southwest 
(Greenland) during the winter season (Fig. 36). The mean 



Summer Winter Summer 

Lot 0-23’E. (Nov-/Xprll) East of lot JO' E. 

Lot 30'-E5"E. 


Fic. 36. Directions of cloud movements observed from the Fram during 
its first Arctic cruise (based on Mohn and Xansen) 

direction for the winter ha.s been entered upon the map of Figure 
35, p. 104. 

In this connection the kite ascensions carried out over the 
Greenland Sea by Hcrgcsell from the yacht of the Prince of 
j\Ionaco in 1906 have very .special interest.’- In general it was 
found that the velocity of the wind increased rapidly with alti- 
tude and that a stratum relatively quiet separated the lower 
local winds from those above a level of ten kilometers from the 
ground. These upper winds had a general direction always with 

H. Hergesell, “ Die Erforschung der freien Atmosphaere fiber dem 
Polarmeer,” Beitr. z. Physik der }r. Atmosph., vol. 2, 190fr-S, pp. 96-98. 
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a ptrong component directed toward the west and with velocities 
between 15 and 20 m.p.s. 

The JMcteorological Service of Canada has for some years 
carried out observations upon directions of cloud motions, and 
these data have been courteously placed at my disposal for pur- 
poses of study by Sir Frederic Stupart, the director of the 
Service. Those made on high-level clouds at a number of sta- 
tions on the Island of Newfoundland number nearly 1000 indi- 
^'idual observations, and when thc.se are assembled they arc 
found to agree well as between the several stations. The com- 
posite result for the Island of Newfoundland, as I have compiled 
it from these data, I am permitted by Director Stupart to pub- 
lish, and it appears on the map of Figure 35. 

As a result of all these assembled data relating to the mo- 
tions of the high-level clouds about Creenland, it appears that at 
the distant stations in Norwaj' and on Franz Joseph Land the 
influence of the glacial anticyclone in turning aside the cloud 
currents is slight, if at all. Upon the other hand, at the nearer 
stations on Iceland, Jan Mayen, Spitzbergen and the area nortli- 
west of Spitzbergen, cloud motions within the upper levels show 
an indraft towards the Greenland Continent in all cases during 
the winter season and rather generally during the summer also. 
On the northwest, west and southwest of Greenland, the cloud 
directions indicate motion likewise toward tlic Greenland Conti- 
nent, but the.'sc data are less .significant, since they correspond to 
the general law of motion determined by Hildcbrandsson for the 
temperate zone. The striking exception to his general law which 
characterizes the area on the cast of Greenland, was in fact noted 
by Hildcbrandsson, who explained it tlius: 

One sees Ihiit there lire some stations, above nil Reykjavik on the 
south coa.«t of leelanil, wliere the course of the clouds is from oast or north- 
east. This exception is easily explained. To the south of Greenland and 
Iceland is situated the preat minimum barometric mean, (trooved almost 
without ces.sation by the low areas passing from west to cast. To the 
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northward we have the vast cold land of Iceland and that of Greenland, 
always covered with ice, above which there is frequently, above all in 
winter, a barometric high pressure. But in such a situation, we have seen 
above, the depressions arc strongly developed and closed above even to 
the altitude of the cirri. The passage of such strong depressions being 
practically continuous, it follows that one sees at these stations the cirri 
take their course in general from the east in spite of the course of the 
minima from the west to east.^^* 

Op. cit., p. 18 . 
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CORRELATION OF MATERIAL FROM THE LATEST 

PERIOD 

BEAHING OF THE NEW MATERIAL MADE AVAILABLE SINCE 1915 

Outline survey. — A considerable body of data bearing upon 
the problem of the air circulation above the continental glaciers 
has become available since 1915. The only important expedi- 
tions that have been carried out in the Greenland region are 
those of Dr. Laugc Koch in 1921 ^ and 1923, mainly in north 
Greenland and these not primarily for either glaciological or 
meteorological purposes (Fig. 37). In the Antarctic area one 
expedition also has contributed some data bearing on the glacial 
anticyclone, viz., that of the late Sir Emc.st Shackleton, who 
discovered the Caird Coast of the Antarctic Continent fronting 
upon the Weddell Sea and lying between Coats Coast and Luit- 
pold Coast (see Fig. 42, p. 124).- Some final monographs of the 
very first importance which treat of earlier expeditions have 
appeared. 

For Greenland we have the final report by Mikklesen on his 
expedition of 1909-12 ^ in search of Mylius Erichsen and com- 

^ “ JubilaeumscNpeditionen NorJ om Gronland,” Gcografisk Tidskri}!, 
vol 26, 1922, pp. 1S3 (edited by the Secretaiy of the Danish Geographical 
Society); “ Resiiltal erne af Jubiteumsekspeditionen Nord om Gronland, 
i 1921.” Naturens Verden, Feb.. 1923, pp. 49-76, 4 maps. 

- R. C. Mossman, “ Meteorological Results of the Shackleton Antarc- 
tic Expedition, 1914-1917 (Weddell Sea Party) : Preliminary Notice,” 
Quart. Joum. Roy. Meleorol. Soc., London, vol. 47, Jan., 1921, pp. 65-70 
(see also various special monographs by Wordie in Trans. Roy. Soc. 
Edinb., vols. 52 and 53). 

“ Ejnar Mikkclsen, “ Alabama-Expeditionen til Grbnlands Nor- 
dostkyst 1909-1912,” .Med. om Gronl., vol. 52, 1922, pp. 295, many maps and 
plates (English te.\t). 
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Fig 37 Map of aoithcin Girpnliml to ■^hon ihr loiitr of Di L.\usp Korh in 1921 

Cdftoi Jj Kofh) 
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jianions who were lo?t in 1907, and tliat by Uc Quervain and 
iMcrcanton on the Swis^s (Irccnland expedition of 1912-13.'* 
Tliough the final report of Captain J. P. Koch on his transection 
ot Greenland in 1913 has not yet been published, a narrative; 
account from which many valuable data may be gleaned is now 
available.' 

The sledge routc.s of the complete scries of expeditions in 
Greenland arc set forth on the map of Figure 38. On Figure 39 
the profiles derived from the various transcctions, all reduced to 
a common scale, are reproduced together for purposes of com- 
parison and, further, to afford a more comprehensive view of the 
domed '^urfacc of the snow-ice mass upon which the glacial anti- 
cyclone depends. 

Treating of the meteorological conditions over the Antarctic 
continental glacier, we have two final reports from the Last' 
Scott E.\’podition; that of .Simp.son on the meteorologj' “ and that 
of Wright and Priestley on the glaciology.^ There has appeared, 
further, the posthumous final report of Barkow on the meteor- 
ology of the second German expedition to the Antarctic (Filch- 
ner), a work of very great value.' 

* Alfred do Qucivain and P.-L, jMcrcanton. “ Ergebnisse dcr .schweiz- 
crischen Grdnlandc.xpedition.” D< iik-a-h. d. schw. Nalurj. Gesell., vol. 53. 
1920. pp. 402, many maps, plates and figs. See Charles F. Brooks, “ The 
Ice Sheet of Central Greenland, A He\ lew of tlie Work of the Swi.^s Green- 
land Expedition,” Geogr. lieu., vol. 13, 1923. pp. 445-453, and “ Winds and 
Weather of Central Greenland: Meteorological Results of the Swiss Green- 
land Expedition," Month. Wealli. Her., May, 1923. vol. 51, pp. 256-260. 

’ J. P. Koch, “ Durch die ■wei'.-<‘ WiUte. Din lUiuische Foi>chungsreise 
cpier durch Nordgriinland 1912-13.’’ Deut-^ehe Ausgabe besorgi von Prof. 
Dr. Alfred Wegener, Berlin, 1919, pp. 248. I5S figs, and 2 map.s. 

“ G. C. Simpson. Meteorology, Britkh Antarctic Expedition l!tlO-191S, 
Calcutta. 1919, vol. I; Di.fciiision, pp. 326, figs, and pis., vol. 11; lIVn/fitT 
Mapn, etc., vol. III. T.ables. Dondon, 1923. pp S3.>. 

' C. S. Wright and R. E. Priestley, ‘‘ Glaciology,” ibid., London, 1922, 
pl<. 4.S7. pl.s. 291, pocket of map.s. 

^ E Barkow, ” Die Ergebniose der ineteorologi'chen Beolaichtungcn 
(hr deut.'chcn Antarktischen Expedition 1911-1912." li('nui.--gegi'ben von 
K. Knoch, Vcriijjenll. d. preunz. mcteorol. Institute (v. Ficker), Nr. 325, 
Abh., Bd. VII, Nr. 6. Berlin, 1924. 166 pages. 
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Dr. Laugc Koch’s truly remarkable studies made mainly in 
northern Greenland are not yet (Marcli, 1925) available in print 
with the exception of a few preliminaiy articles." 



RAsr^usacN. wuLrr, l «ocm 


2 :^ 
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Fig. 39. Profiles derived from tran.sections of the inhind-icc of Greenlan<l. 

All but the upper two are reduced to a common scale 

® L. Koch, “ Some New Features in the Physiography and Geology 
of Greenland,” Joum. GeoL, vol. 31, 1923, pp. 42-^5, 8 figs. Also, “ Note 
to Maps of Melville Bay from Wilcox Point to Cape Yoric and of North 
Greenland from 81°-83° 35' N., 38°-56° W.,” Met/, uiii (ininl , \ol. 04, 1922, 
pp. 77-88, map; " Preliminary Report on the Results of the Dani-h Ricen- 
tenary Expedition to North Greenland,” Geotjr. Jouru., vol. 02, 1923, pp. 
103-117, map. 
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with the force nnd dirrction of the wind at each point of observation plotted from liis lecordi (amplified 
from Mikkclscn) 
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Mikkelsen’s report on the Alabama expedition to northeast 
Greenland. — ^Mikkolson in crofsing tlio inland-icc of north- 
eastern Greenland (Crown Prince Frederick \'II1 Lamll in n 
general northerly direction, mapped his course with exceptional 
jjrecision and was able to prepare a rough contour map for the 
area near his route. To the direction and (he force of the wind, 
and to the nature of the surface of the glacier he also paid 
especial attention. By combining the data suiiplied by his 
tabular record of wind observations with his map and profile, as 
ha- been done in Figure 40, these results make one of (he most 
instructive maps that have ever been prepared from a continental 
glacier. Nothing could be better for an exposition of the rela- 
tion of the surface wind to the snow-ice slope. 

De Quervain and Merranfon'.s final report on the Sieixn 
Greenland expedition. — Thi- report is illustrated by a profile 
and a map of surface contours of the glacier along the route 
followed. These are reproduced in the lower portion of Figure 
41 and to them have been added the daily range of air tempera- 
tures measured along the route and reproduceil for the first time 
in the narrative account of the expedition t-ee ]). (iti), but here 
fir.st placed in correlation with the profile. 

The general correspondence of the regions of moderate radia- 
tion characteristic of the .-lojte- of the inland-ice with the areas 
of strong down-slope wind- and storm- will be :it once apparent 
from examination of these .-cction-. The marked spretiding out 
of the contours of the map for the central section should also 
be noted. The sharp boundaries delimiting the diurnal ranges 
of temperature of the central from the slope .sections are most 
striking, and they doubtless indicate both that radiation is much 
greater within the central section, and that the air being there 
more quiet and hence longer in contact with the colder snow 
surface has its temperatures approach more closely to that of 
the snow beneath. It is here, then, that the anticyclones arc 
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chiefly generatctl. Confirmation of this is found in the general 
conclusions of Dc Quervain concerning down-slope winds and in 
the calms with shifting winds and mists within the interior 
region, which has been brought out in a general way in the 
preliminary narrative account. Speaking of his diagram show- 
ing daily air tcmperaturc.«, Dc Quervain says: 

This central cold n'gion is very strikingly .set off from Ihe marginal 
zones. In the first 13 days of the ailvani-c and rorrcsponding to an in- 
crease of altitude from 550 m. to about 1900 m., the mean value of the 
temperature amounted to — 0°85 from which the individual daily means 
ranged only 1-2° ; a iirogre.ssive fall is scarcely indicated. On July 3r(l 
at 1936 m. wc entered at once into a cold region that in time stretched 
out for 13 days and in .space over the niaxiimim elevation (2500 m.) until 
the elevation of 2250 in. was reached on the descent. Within this cold 
region the daily mean of the temperatiu'e amounted to — 10° .0 and ranged 
on the average not more than — 1“.6 from it; they attained as a minimum 
the daily mean of — 14°.l. Mo.st abruptl.v. then, in the last five days of 
the transection, beginning in 2250 m.. the temperature went up and 
amounted in the mean for this time to — 0°.02 (mean of the first day of 
this period — 0°.13).’“ 

In this report De Quervain also brings out clearly the rela- 
tionship of the down— lope winds to the general anticyclonie 
circulation. He says; 

According to the c.\])ericuce.s on the crossing and from our knowledge 
of the distribution of air pressure at the tune, wc were compelled to 
remain under the impression, which any worker must gain from our 
meteorological tables, that the most strongly marked, highly regular con- 
nection exists between the summer wind condition.^ of the central Clrecn- 
land inland-ice and its topography. On the west side of the gigantic ice- 
shield regular southeast winds varying from strong to tempestuous; on the 
east slope, likewise, somewhat less strongly marked northwest wind.s. 
Strongly stated, it appears indeed as if the air was streaming out after the 
manner of a liquid from the interior down the inclined slopes toward bolh 
coasts, but turned 45° to the right through the action of earth rotation. 

Such a determination, even for summer conditions, gives support to 
the assumption of very marked inland-ice anticyclones in the sense of the 
interesting demonstrations of W. Hobbs [in Existing Glaciers], Our 
advance results have therefore given added value to these views." 

Op. cit., p. 117. 

Op. cit., p. 113. 
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The foehn character of tlie clown-s-lopc wincU is dwelt upon 
and cases of " total-foehn ’’ and ‘‘ double-foehn ” discussed, 
always as a property belonging to the inland-ice anticyclone. 
Referring to the latter, the authors say; 

This case, in which the wind flows off as .southeast on the west side, 
as northwest on the east side, can now, a.s already shown, be considered as 
cliaracteristic. that it above all liar, to do with the outflow of the inland- 
ice anticyclone (p. 115). 

Speaking of the atmospheric depressions, which Nansen con- 
sidered in one or two instances to have sprung over the southern 
narrower portion of the inland-ice during his transection of it, 
and of Vincent's maps upon which tracks of depressions arc 
shown crossing the inland-ice with the greatest freedom, the 
authors say that “ of all minima which during the transection 
have appeared on the west coast of Greenland.'- not one has, 
according to our observations, crossed over from west to east 
cither in the latitude in which we were or to the north of it ” 
(p. llol. 

Concerning the moisture content of the air within the central 
region penetrated by Dc Quervain, the report is most illuminat- 
ing: 

Thci’c in found, then, an avcnijic ihi-idcdly hii/h rilalivv humidity, 
S2'(’ indeed for the whole, as for the central repion. and a decidedly small 
daily range of I'elatit’e humidity; this varies as an average of all days 
between the values of 88% and 77%; for the central zone the variation 
is somewhat greater, namely, between 92% and 73%. On the ice border 
the relatit'e humidity is smaller by about 5%.'“ 

During the entire crossing the directions of motion of the 
highest clouds fCi, CiStr, CiCul were seen to be from the north- 
cast or the .southeast quadrants (see p. 107). Once only (on the 

'- A meteorological station at which systematic observations were 
continuously made was established by De Quen’ain at the west terminus 
of his section. 

Op. cit., p. 136. 
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west co.'ist) cirri coming froiii the west were observed, and once 
on the east coast when an atmospheric depression lay about 
Iceland.’* 

The annual accretion of snow to the inland-ice was carefully 
measured along the route and has significance in reference to the 
shaping and to the question of manner of growth of the conti- 
nental glacier, but the author appears to have overlooked the 
importance of the distribution of drift-snow as it relates to this 
question. He says: 

The mean for tlie wc.'t. coast lipiire.s is 36.2 cm., that for the east 
coast 33.6. In the series of nicasiircnicnt.s for the west coast one finds an 
indication of increase of precipitation with height, in that of the east 
coast a decrease. 

In view of the recurring periods of removal of the snow which 
lies upon the ground, series of determinations of this sort must 
vary greatly according to whether they were measured before or 
after a particularly heavy stroke of the anticyclonic broom. 

De Qiterimn and Jonf's ‘'zone of subpolar v'hirls.'’ — In 
relation to the traditional view of a circumpolar whirl which has 
been designated also ‘‘ circumpolar cyclone,” Dc Quervain and 
Jost,'-’ after referring especially to the well-known view of Hann, 
have this to say: 

Thus it is witliout doubt to be understood wlicn J. v. Hunn in his 
treatise fSrd cd.. p. 831J gives his opinion after a preliminary review of 
our results, that the insertion of these observations into the conceptions 
which have been held up to this time is not easy; for the reason that one 
should expect west winds — even the polar whirl. 

In order to maintain with right a distribution of air pressure within 
the higher layers which would be in harmony with our observations, it 
would be necessary to regard the low surface temperatui'es of the north 
Greenland anticyclone as entirely local and shallow, and to push upward 
the source of the excess of pressure within the upper layers and look 

Op. cit., p. 144. 

“ Aerologische Arbeiten Sommer 1912 und Ueberwinterung 1912-13," 
ibid., pp. 309-402. 
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upon them as ilj'namic. The body of thi^ anticyclone should then up to 
the great altitudes be no colder than is the air above the low pressure 
area lying over Davis Strait and Baffins Bay. 

This anticj’clone gains in interest when it is placed parallel to that 
which is postulated around the South Pole and confirmed by the east 
winds. This antarctic anticj'clone is assumed by Meinardus to be shallow 
and to be overblown in great heights by west winds which have a rising 
component and constitute a superimposed polar whirl, which can bring the 
neccssaiy precipitation for the nourishment of the inland-ice — whereas 
Hobbs, indeed, has endeavored to prove the possibility of the nouri-shment 
by purel.v antic 3 ’clonic conditions. 

However that may be. the impression of the qualitative equivalence 
of these two anticj'clones is compelling, of which the Greenlandic one by 
reason of its excentric po.sition with reference to the pole proves a rela- 
tionship not so much to the latitude as to the form of the inland-ice. 

Our conception of the problem of the building up of the inland-ice 
comes into contact with (beriihrt) that which, based in fact upon our 
results of 1909 and 1912-13. has already been developed by W. J. Hobbs 
in 1910 and 1915 (most rccenth' in Proc. Am. Philos. Soc.. vol. 54, no. 
218, Aug., 1915). As regards the polar whirl, with reference to the investi- 
gations of Barkow in the Antarctic and to our results of 1909 and in part 
1912, he comes to the far-reaching conclusion (p. 215) : " It seems that the 
time has arrived for laj’ing the specter of the circumpolar whirl, and of 
returning to an objective basis of reasoning." 

That the conception of a more or less individual Arctic polar whirl, 
which should exist at least within the higher strata, in part as a conse- 
quence of our observations, is shown to be too_ schematic, is hardly to be 
denied; near the other extended land masses, particularly the continent of 
Greenland domed over by plateau-ice and with its anticj'clone, it is forced 
off to the southward bej'ond the polar circle and tends to be broken up 
(spreriflen). The fact of the mightj" girdle of prevailing westerly winds 
of moderate latitudes extending up the great heights, even if they repre- 
sent the average of individual wandering whii'ls, still continues to endure, 
to the empirical data of which Hildebrandsson has recently drawn our 
attention. This important part of the wind system of the earth one 
must now designate, moreover, by a significant name which shall point to 
the indispensable conception of a general circulation; having reference to 
its removal from the pole and to its breaking up into individual vortices 
one would now speak with greater aptness of a zone oj subpolar ’whirls, 
instead of a “ polar whirl.” 

It is very much to be hoped that this most inapt expression, 
“ zone of subpolar whirls,” will not be adopted, and this for the 
following reasons among others: 

Op. cit., pp. 375-376. The German of these authors is exceedingly 
difficult to translate. 
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1. It is by its terms, as by the introduction to it by its 
sponsors, a confessed attempt in the interest of a great man of 
science to bolster up a speculation which he had fought in vain 
to defend and which is now shown to be untenable. As we have 
shown. Professor Hann first fought vigorously for the “ circum- 
polar cyclone ” against the evidence for an anticyclone which 
for the Antarctic region had been brought forward by Bernacchi ; 
and by his great influence he was able to give a wrong slant to 
all the meteorological interpretations by the earlier British work- 
ers within the Antarctic. When Scott on his first expedition had 
encountered west winds upon the inland-ice of South Victoria 
Land and recognized them as slope-winds, these were by Mein- 
ardus seized upon as indications of a cyclone above the clearly 
indicated anticyclone, and Hann with great vigor defended this 
view. When now in turn the observations of Barkow and of 
De Quervain and Jost show that no cyclone whatever exists 
above the anticyclone, these authors now urge that something 
quite different in its nature and in a different zone of the earth, 
be twisted into a modified form of the expression, “ circumpolar 
whirl,” the effect of which must be to cause further misinterpre- 
tation and tend to gloss over the stupendous error which has 
been made and stubbornly defended in the face of ever increas- 
ing evidence to refute it. 

2. The “ zone of subpolar whirls ” is neither subpolar nor 
composed of whirls of the kind which the early form of the ex- 
pression is intended to indicate. It is not even a zone in the 
climatic sense. The whirls which are referred to are a con- 
tinuous procession of migrating cyclones and anticyclones in 
alternation, and for the most part they are within moderate, not 
subpolar, latitudes; whereas the conception of the polar whirl 
was not a zone at all, but a vortex essentially fixed in position 
and centered over the pole. 

3. The adjective “subpolar” igngres the one dominating 
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conclusion ■which has been reached as a result of all Grecn- 
landic studies, including particularly those of Dc Quervain and 
his associates; and this conclusion is that we have here to do 
not with a system of air circulation disposed with reference to 
the pole at all, but dependent upon a high domed mass of cold 
snow and ice centered nineteen degrees of latitude from it. 

The proposed expression tends then to perpetuate the tradi- 
tional error on the part of meteorologists generally, that ques- 
tions of air circulation must all be referred to latitude rather 
than to other dominating conditions.’" It ignores the fact that 
the two polar regions arc quite in contrast because the world’s 
two vast anticyclones are in the one case centered nearly over 
the geographical pole, and in the other in a highly eccentric po- 
sition. The tendency to correlate observed altitudes of the ceil- 
ing of the troposphere with regard to latitude, is one example 
only of this strong tendency. The probability is very great that 
the lowest area in this ceiling within the northern hemisphere, 
instead of being over the North Pole, is centered over the anti- 
cyclone of Greenland. 

J. P. Koch’s narrative report. — It is much to be regretted 
that the final report upon an expedition completed in 1913 
should have been so long delayed. This distinguished explorer 
has, however, fairly crammed his narrative report with essen- 
tial scientific facts, and these arc fraught with such importance 
in relation to the problem of the anticyclone and bear such close 
correspondence with those obtained by De Quervain and others, 
that at considerable pains they have here been extracted and are 
presented upon the profile of Figure 41, where they appear 
beside those of Dc Quervain.’® We find here the same differen- 

Seldom more stvikintily illustrated than by the presidential address 
of Dr. Simpson, head of the Meteorologic Office, before Section A of the 
British Association on Aug. 28, 1925. 

’® The profile -ivhile based on astronomically determined positions and 
upon elevations given in tha report, is nevertheless not to be regarded as 
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tiation of slope and interior regions which has been elsewhere 
determined, with much the same meteorological characteristics 
within each. The undercooled mists encountered by Koch re- 
call those which were first observed by Baron Nordenskiold in 
1884 in southwest (Greenland (see p. 80). Foehn conditions 
were pronounced and characteristic over Queen Louise Land, 
where the winter quarters W'ere located, and the pronounced 
foehn clouds which were seen from a great distance over the 
inland-ice, brought the first hopeful augury that, as they must 
be above the western margin to the inland-ice, the end of the 
long journey was already in sight.'® 

Shncklcton’s skirting o/ his netrly-discovercd Caird Coast in 
the Antarctic. — This cruise by Shackleton has supplied certain 
additional scientific data relating to the Antarctic glacial anti- 
cyclone. The available observations have here been taken from 
his narrative account and from a preliminary notice on the 
meteorological data prepared by Mossman.®' 

All the data which concern wind directions encountered near 
the inland-ice along the southeastward shore of the Weddell Sea 
(Bruce, Filchner and Shackleton) have here been combined in 
one map and reproduced in Figure 42. It will be noted that 
Shackleton on his cruise skirted Coats and Caird coasts and the 
termination of Luitpold Coast. The winds are seen to be uni- 
foimly off-shore down-slope winds deflected by earth rotation, 


strictly coirect; since the explorer discovered errors in his longitudes be- 
fore the west const had been reached. The western slope is, therefore, 
probabb' too steep, and the crest located too far to the west. Nevertheless 
the profile is sufficiently correct for the broad interpretation of the data 
which have here been entered upon it. 

Op. cit., p. 140. 

-“ Sir Krncst Shackleton, South, Macmillan, 1920, Chapter II. 

R. C. Mossman, “ Meteorological Results of the Shackleton Antarc- 
tic Expedition 1914-1917 (Weddell Sea Party) : Preliminary Notice,” 
Quart. JouTti. Roy. Metcorol. Soc., London, vol. 47, 1921, No. 197, pp. 
65-70. 
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and the same is indicated for Luitpold Coast farther to the south- 
west on the basis of Filchncr’s data.-- 



Fic. 42. Sketch map of Bruce Land and the neighboring portions of 
Weddell Sea showing wind observations (based on maps by Bruce, 
Filchncr and Shackleton, to which have been added wind observations 
from their various reports) 

Simpson’s final report on the meteorology of the Last Scott 
Expedition. — The final report of Simpson, the meteorologist of 
the Last Scott Expedition to the Antarctic, comprises three 


-- See Przybyllok, op. dt. 
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quarto volumes.-’ His discussion of his observations upon the 
upper-cloud directions observed at Cape Evans and Cape Adare 
have here already been considered in connection with a review 
of his preliminary report (see p. 102). He now supplies, how- 
ever, extremely interesting roses for the cirrus clouds and for 
the surface winds (Fig. 43). 

Simpson’s discussion of “The General Air Circulation over 
the Antarctic ” comprises Chapter VII of Volume I (pp. 249- 
269). Inasmuch as he has failed to grasp the idea of the rela- 
tionship of the Antarctic winds to Antarctic topography, and 
for this reason has misinterpreted my statements, it is neces- 
sary to cite his paragraphs somewhat fully. After quoting 
Lockyer and Hepworth and apparently upon this basis accept- 
ing an anticyclone over the “ Antarctic region ” as established, 
Simpson says: 

Hobbs goes still further and contends that an anticyclone exists over 
eveiy extensive snow-covered land and takes the Antarctic and Greenland 
as the two most pronounced examples. To the anticyclones which owe 
their origin to a snow-covered land Hobbs has given the name “ glacial 
anticyclone ” and he has worked out at considerable length the meteoro- 
logical features of such anticyclones. His conclusions as to the conditions 
over the Antarctic are so important that they must be considered in detail 
here. . . . 

On considering the whole of Hobbs’s paper one cannot help feeling that 
in spite of his failing to explain the origin of the precipitation and the 
mechanism of blizzards he has made out a very strong case for the exist- 
ence of an anticyclone over all extensive masses of inland-ice and over 
the Antarctic in particular. . . . 

Thus the theories of Hobbs and Meinardiis are totally opposed, the 
latter deducing that the greater part of the Antarctic is subject to a 
cyclonic pressure distribution while the former declai-es that over the 
whole Antarctic there is a strong anticyclone.-'* 

This is of course in part quite contrary to what I have from 
the first contended; namely, that the domed ice-surface, not the 

G. C. Simpson, D. Sc., F. B. S., British Antarctic Expedition 1910- 
1913, vol. 1, Calcutta, 1919, Discussion; vol. 2, Calcutta, 1919. Weather 
Maps; vol. 3, London, 1923, Tables. 

2* Op. cit., pp. 248, 251, 256. 
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Cirrus Clouds 



Surface Winds 




Fic. 43. Top diagram, mean roses for cirrus cloud directions observed at 
Cape Evans. Middle diagram, mean roses of surface winds observed 
at British station on Mchlurdo Sound and on the western and south- 
ern plateaus. Bottom diagram, wind roses for the surface winds, lower 
clouds, and upper clouds obseiwed at Cape Adare (after Simpson) 
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snow-covcrcd land, is the direct cause of the anticyclone. 
Moi'eo\’cr, the origin of the precipitation and the mechanics of 
the blizzards, contrary to Siinp.«on’s assertion, arc fully ac- 
counted for; but he fails to take account in his studies of tliat 
moisture which is locked up in ice-particles until it is made 
available a.s moisture through an adiabatic transformation. 
This misreading of my monograph has been commented upon 
by Dr. Hugh Robert Mill, the veteran meteorologist, long the 
director of the British Rainfall Office, and an eminent authority 
on the Antarctic, and I have made reply to Simpson in a 
special paper.-' iMill comments as follows: 

Dr. Simpson aecopt.-! with approval the theory of the glacial anti- 
cyclone put forward by Prof. W. H. Hobbs, of .-tun Arbor, though, no 
doubt by an oversight, without attaching sufficient weight to Professor 
HobbsV fundamental contention that an aniicyclonic circulation is only 
■set up completely when the cold surface has a dome-shaped contour. 

Inasmuch as it has proved difficult for some meteorologists 
to grasp the significance of the role of the domed-surface of the 
glacier in producing the mighty vortex of the glacial anticy- 
clone, two small pieces of apparatus were at this stage devised 
for the purpose of demonstrating in part experimentally this 
circulation (see Plates II and 111).“" For lecture purpo.scs 
where it is necessary to demonstrate the principle optically to 
a considerable number of people, the device shown in Plate II 
is employed. Here water at room temperature is contained in a 
glass tank at the bottom of which is placed either a hollow 
dome or the section of a hollow cylinder of copper into which 
ice water can be quickly introduced. Crystals of a strong color- 
ing .substance, for example, Victoria green, arc placed upon the 
screen at tlie bottom of a container inserted in the water above 

Proc. Am. Phil. Sor., vol. 60, 1921, pp. 31-42. 

Geogr. Jowrit., vol. 56, 1920, pp. 213-216. 

W. H. Hobbs, “ The Mechanics of the Glacial Anticyclone Illus- 
trated by Experiment,” Xalure, London, July 22, 1920. 
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the dome. So soon as the copper dome is eooled by the ice 
water poured into it, cooled surface currents stream off its slopes 
within the tank, drawing down in a vortex the Avater from above 
which has become strongly colored and which brings out with 
great distinctness the form of the anticyclonic vortex as an hour- 
glass shape as well as the spirally-directed currents within it. 
Although this miniature anticyclone is generated with the great- 
est case, its arrest and the whole mechanism of the blizzards, 
involving as these do adiabatic changes due to great change of 
altitude, could obviously be brought about only upon the scale 
of the glacial anticyclone itself. 

To demonstrate the glacial anticyclone to a few individuals 
only, air itself, instead of water, can be employed as the circu- 
lating medium within the simple device which is shown in Plate 
III. Here a lighted cigarette is employed or, much better, a 
minute cup filled with ammonia set in a watch glass containing 
concentrated hydrochloric acid. The latter yields the white 
fumes of ammonium chloride which arc seen with great distinct- 
ness. Almost immediately upon introduction of the ice water 
into the copper dome (and this can best be done, it has been 
found, by filling the dome and placing it gently in the jar), the 
smoke or the fumes, as the case may be, stream dowm the slopes 
of the dome taking the form of an hour-glass with helical ele- 
ments marking its contours. 

Simpson’s own conception of the air circulation “ over the 
Antarctic ” he has summarized in the following paragraphs: 

A statement of the general air circulation over the Antarctic is now 
quite simple. Over tlie snow-covered surface of the Antarctic, whether at 
sea-level or at the height of the plateau radiation is so strong that the 
air is abnormally cooled especially in the layers of air immediately above 
the surface. This cooled air is heavier than the surrounding air and there- 
fore the pressure increases from the exterior to the interior of the Polar 
area; in other words the pressure distribution is anticyclonic and the air 
motion is in general outwards. Above each anticyclone a cyclone forms 

Op. dt., pp. 268-269. 



PLATE II 



Device to Show an Artipiciai/ Glacial Anticyclone Produced in Water 




PLAIE 111 
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on account of the relativelj’ rapid vertical pressure change caused by the 
cold dense air. These cyclones convey air from higher [lower?] latitudes 
over the Polar region and supply the air which passes outwards near the 
surface. In the normal steady state the air circulation takes place slowly 
and the descending air is warmed up dynamically so dissolving cloud and 
giving clear cloudle.ss skies, thus accounting for the decreasing cloud 
amounts observed as one penetrates the Antarctic. 

The clear skies m their turn facilitate radiation as also does the small 
absolute humidity of the air. In consequence the air and the snow surface 
become abnormally cold and there !.« a great tendency to the formation 
of temperature inversion especially in the lower atmosphere. On these 
normal fine weather conditions are supciTJOsed a scries of pressure waves 
which travel more or le.ss radially outwards from the centre of the con- 
tinent. These waves alter the surface pressure distribution and cause air 
motion which is frequently, and especially over the west of the Barrier 
accompanied by forced ascending currents. The abnormally cold surface 
air is forced upwards in these currents, rapidly cooled in the ascent, and 
the water contained is precipitated as snow, which when combined with 
the high surface winds produces the typical Antarctic blizzard. 



Fig. 44. Probable distribution of Antarctic air pressure in vertical cross- 
section according to Simpson’s conception (after Simpson) 


In common with many mcteorologi,sts Simpson in his equat- 
ing of tlie moisture content of bodies of air, considers that 
water only which can be indicated by a liygrometer, that which 
is present as vapor.^” He quite overlooks the fact that in the 
strong adiabatic changes tvhich go on in the anticyclone the ice 
particles characteristic of the high-level clouds, which in fact 
permit them to be seen and which have been seen at close hand 
by men in balloons, must also be taken into account if the 
meteorological equation is to balance.®" Simpson says: 

2® Cf. A. Wegener, “ tJber Temperatur inversionen,” Beitr. z. Physik. 
d. jrci. Atmosphaerc, vol. 4. 1910, pp. 63-63. 

It should be noted as a fact of the utmost importance that the 
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Thus Hobbs iippciirs to be ripht in his main contention that the 
surface of the land both high and low is subject to anticyclonic conditions, 
but wo arc still faced with Mcinardus's main contention, that under such 
conditions evaporation will exceed precipitation and the Antarctic should 
be denuded of its permanent snow-covering.“' 

It seems necessary to repeat to some extent what has al- 
ready been said concerning the conditions within the interior 
areas above inland-ice dome.s I see p. 80 1 , and a further word 
should here be said concerning the mechanism of the inland-ice 
blizzard. Of my explanation of the blizzard Simpson says; 

According to it the blizzard is the result of the cooling of the lower 
air layers which is supposed to proceed until the dense cold air over the 
inland-ice becomes unstable when there is a great outrush of cold air 
towards the surrounding warm air over the ocean. . . . 

. It would be interesting to know what has been holding the heavy air 
in place. ... All theories similar to this neglect the fact that the air 
will .start to move as .soon as it commences to cool. . . . (pp. 250-251) 

f^uite true, it will start, but like all bodies sliding out on 
inclined planes of flat gradient, it will start with extreme slow- 
ness and acquire velocity to accord with the law of acceleration 
of gravity. It is necessary to say that once more we have here 
to do with a very careless reading, and that the foregoing state- 
ments all do violence to my views. I shall, therefore, take the 
.space here to put in clearer light, if possible, the process as I 
have conceived it by which the blizzard is first started and 
finally terminated. The characteristic weather over all observed 
areas of inland-ice, with possible exception of that of Adelie 
Land studied by Mawson, consists of an alternation of calm 


assumption of Simpson on which he restricts the extent of the Antarctic 
Continent to one .side only of a line which would join the west side of 
Ross .Sea to the cast side of Weddell Sea, is entirely gratuitous and not 
in harmony with the views of most Antarctic explorers. As a matter of 
fact, the inland-ice of the Caird and Luitpold coasts and that reached by 
Nordenskjdld in King Oscar II Land, like that of King Edward Land, arc 
all located well out in this area indicated to be near sea-level and covered 
by low atmospheric pressure. 

Op. rit., p. 265. 
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with blizzard. Wc have learned how excessive radiation from 
the glacier surface within the interior and eonaequent absorp- 
tion of heat from the surface air layer's, starts the movement 
of air outward, hut on an almost horizontal surface. The move- 
ment is therefore slow at first, but gains velocity gradually. 
Corresponding to this mo^’cment outward to displace warmer 
air on the slopes, the column of air above the central area of 
the anticyclone begins to move downward and to spill out in 
every direction at the bottom. The icc-particlcs of the cirri 
high up in this column as they descend are first melted and later 
vaporized by the adiabatic elevation of the temperature, in 
connection with which there must occur an abstraction of heat 
from the air and a transformation of energy which brings about 
a lag in the progress of the evohdng anticyclonic movement. 

AVhen the velocity of outward down-streaming has arrived 
at full blizzard proportions on the slopes of the dome, the 
measure of the adiabatic elevation of temperature for the first 
time becomes an important factor in the process. Though ab- 
straction of heat from the air is a direct function of time, adia- 
batic elevation of its temperature is a direct function, not of 
time, but of the vertical component of the velocity. AVith high 
wind velocities, the considerable elevation of temperature comes 
about .suddenly and more than offsets the effect of the surface 
cooling. Since the outward movement of the air is in conse- 
quence suddenly arrested, there folloAvs a calm and even a slight 
reverse movement — the anticyclone may momentarily turn 
it''elf inside out and become for a brief interval a weak cyclone. 
Observations show that some fresh snow is precipitated as the 
blizzard comes to an end, and latent heat thus made suddenly 
sensible, the elevation of air temperature due to the rapid de- 
scent of the air is still further augmented. 

AVithin the interior region, however, because of the heavy 
radiation and absorption of heat, the vaporized moisture from 
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the ice-particles of the cirri appears to be almost constantly 
crystallizing out and being deposited upon the surface. The ob- 
servations of Peary, Amundsen, Scott. J. P. Koch, and De 
Quervain — all who could offer direct testimony — are harmoni- 
ous upon this point. 

The self-registering balloon ascents which were carried out 
by Simpson near the British winter quarters were extended in 
winter up to an altitude of 2500 meters, and in summer to the 
height of 6500 meters. The summer temperature curt’e is quite 
striking for its rectilinearity, lacking wholly the evidence of a 
lower inversion, but as already pointed out. the station was so 
remote from the inland-icc that the winter anticyclones only 
controlled it directly. The winter curve shows a most striking 
inversion within the lower 1000 meters. Such a lower inversion, 
as is shown above, has been observed on both coasts of Green- 
land, particularly where the waian -foehn winds from the plateau 
slide otit over more slowly moving and oeolw surface, layers 
(Fig. 45) and we shall see that it has also been found on the 
borders of the inland-ice of the Luitpold Coast. Antarctic (see 
Chapter IX) . 

Wright and Pricstlcij's report on the glaciology of the last 
Scott expedition. — In the report of these observers the impor- 
tance of the ice-dome as a cause of the anticyclonic circulation 
is somewhat more clearly recognized, and a clearer conception 
of the manner of precipitation of snow as above described is 
seen. This is thought by them, however, to have less importance 
than certain other considerations. These authors say; 

Pi’ofessor Hobbs explains the wind circulation of the Antarctic Con- 
tinent and of Greenland as the result of the cooling of the surface air by 
contact with the cold elevated snow-covermg of the Plateau, the cold air 
then streaming down along the line of greatest slope at each point. He 
has also proved experimentally that a small cooled dome-shaped surface 
will indeed cause such a circulation. Such an explanation is adequate to 
account for the observed air circulation during the winter, but if Hobbs’ 

Op. cit., pp. 9, 177. 
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Fig. 45. Temperature curves for the upper air based on balloon ascents 
near British winter quarters at Cape Evans (after Simpson) 


explanation is correct, it is not easy to see how the snow surface can cool 
the air in contact with it during the xxtmmer . . . when radiation from 
the sun is comparatively intense. It may aL^o be pointed out that in 
December and January, the wind blows definitely uphill in the neighbor- 
hood of the South Pole. 
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r believe the fact that nearly all obscr^’ations over inland- 
ice have been taken in the summer, including the study of snow 
temperatures beneath the surface in the interior carried out by 
J. P. Koch (see p. 79), answers sufficiently one of the points 
raised by AVright. ily reading of the accounts by both Amund- 
sen and Scott wlicn in the neighborhood of the South Pole, is 
that they encountered shifting light winds, but no strong winds 
and no sastrugi were observed. It is of course true that Scott 
and Amundsen were descending slightly as tliey approached the 
Pole. 

AVright continues: 

Objections to Hobbs’ view, that a glacial antiC 3 clonc lies cverj’w here 
above the Continent, ha\-e been raised, on the grounds that an anticyclonic 
pressure distribution demands an excess of evaporation over precipitation; 
whereas it is known that immense masses of ice are yearly discharged 
into the sea in the form of icebergs, so that precipitation must, in fact, 
exceed evaporation. 

.As pointed out bj’ Dr. Simpson, precipitation of snow can take place 
on the surface in the manner postulated by Hobbs, and there seems no 
doubt that precipitation of this type docs occur in the Antarctic. The 
amount is. however, small, and greater snowfalls would occur if air close 
to the ground were, in any manner, forced to move faster than that in 
front of it. Such an action would cause the air behind to rise and precipi- 
tate a portion of its moisture in the form of snow. As will be seen later, 
the jiressure distribution accompanj'ing blizzards provides the mechanism 
for such a movement. It must be emphasized, however, that the factor 
jiredisposing to snowfall which operates most strongly in winter is powerful 
railiation from the snow surfaces. 

... It frequently happens that the cold layer found near the surface 
at first allows the faster moving laj'crs of air to slide over it, the blizzard 
only e.xtending down to the earth’s surface when this protecting layer has 
been swept away. ... (p. 9.) 

As regards the continuance of the glacial anticyclone in summer, we 
would suggest that the dome-shaped surface may be the result, rather 
than the cause, of the glacial anticy'clonc. Wc wo>ild, in fact, prefer to 
place the origin of the anticyclonic conditions at the boundary between 
-now-covered continent and either open water, water with ice-covering, or 
bare rock surface. At such a line of demarcation a horizontal temperature 
gradient must exist. 

If this can be granted, as seems reasonable, the prime cause of the 
anticyclone is associated with the difference between the physical proper- 
ties of a snow surface and the adjacent rock or water surface, one con- 
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tribiitory factor boinp the hipli reflectivity of the former. The descent 
of air in the center is a natural consequence. . . . 

In these conditions, the descending air will probably be warmer than 
the ICO surface and may fleposit snow on contact. The cooled air will 
then flow generally downhill as in the manner postulated by Hobbs. 

The essential difference between our view and that of Hobbs is, that 
a dome-shaped shield of Contini“ntal-lee cun, gii-eii a favorable climatic 
environment, arise on any glacicrized land-mass, irre.=i)ectivo of the original 
contour of the ice surface. The glacial anticyclone is, therefore, not 
dependent upon a pre-existing dome surface, but upon the horizontal 
temperature gradient around the boundary of the glacicrized region. 
The donn‘-nhaj)(‘il contour ii a rtHull. anti not a cauKc (p. 11). 

This appears to have to do with the inception of the ice- 
dome rather than with tlie cause of its great vigor today. 
Doubtless some horizontal temperature gradient would exist 
along the margin of a snow-covered area without glaciers with 
the sea or with bare rock ; and an anticyclone would probably be 
set up such as apparently now exists during the winter season 
only over the great cold interior region of Siberia. This view 
is essentially that of Von Helmholtz which was first expressed 
in 1888 (see p. 201. Such anticyclone might by nourishment, 
partly at least of its own supplying, gradually build up an ice- 
dome or continental glacier. That this now fully-fledged and 
vast icc-doine, characterized as it is by strophic spasms sur- 
passing in their violence even a tropical hurricane, can have 
much in common with its non-domed embryo, seems, to say the 
least, extremely improbable. That the present vigor of the 
glacial anticyclone is a consequence of its contour, even though 
some suggestion of its present mode of circulation may ha^•e 
characterized its humble beginnings, seems to be clearly indi- 
cated by the directions of the sastrugi in South Victoria Land 
(see Fig. 21, p. 57). These sastrugi have directions which 
make the common margin of inland-ice and low, flat shelf-ice 
of the Boss Barrier; — the margin of the domed surface, not 
the margin of the shelf-ice and the sea or of sea-ice — the sig- 
nificant delimiting boundary. 
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Priestley in discussing conditions at Cape Adare seems to 
have accepted the doctrine of the glacial anticyclone as account- 
ing fully for climatic and meteorological' conditions there.®’ 

Barkow’s posthumous final report on the meteorology of the 
Filchner expedition. — The extremely valuable preliminary re- 
port on the meteorology of this expedition was brought out by 
Barkow two years after his return, and this has already been 
treated (see p. 96). The World War which soon followed de- 
layed the completion of the final report which was, however, 
ready in 1922. Before the means for its publication had been 
found, the author died in 1923. Edited by Dr. K. Knoch his 
monograph was issued in 1924.’* 

The value of this report lies particularly in the fact that it 
includes the results of the only upper air observations which 
have yet been made at any point close to the margin of the 
inland-ice of the Antarctic; those of Simpson in South Victoria 
Land having been made at too great a distance to have great 
significance. It will not be necessary to repeat here what has 
already been discussed in connection with Barkow’s preliminary 
report, but I shall render in translation the more significant 
passages from the final summary chapter of the final report, 
which is entitled, “ General Considerations on the Air Circula- 
tion in the Antarctic.” 

It should be stressed that these conclusions are based upon 
direct observations in the upper air made on and near the inland- 
ice of the Luitpold Coast of the Weddell Sea, Antarctic. 

The streaming off of the air follows the slope of the inland-ice without 
being deflected essentially by earth rotation. The local gradient which 

R. E. Priestley, M.C., M.A. (Cantab.), British (Terra Nova) 
Antarctic Expedition 1910-1913, Physiography (Robertson Bay and Terra 
Kova Bay Regions), London, 1923, pp. 45-46, 

E. Barkow, “ Die Ergebnisse der meteorologischen Beobachtungen 
der deutschen Antarktischen Expedition 1911-1912,” herausgegeben von 
K. Knoch, Vcriiffentl. dcs Preusz, Meteorol. Instituts (v. Ficker), Nr. 325 
Abh., Bd. VII, Nr. 6. Berlin, 1924, pp. 166. 
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(lotermines the streiiiiung off. always operates over but the smallc.-st units 
of course. It is. so to speak, a differential gradient. The deviating force 
of earth rotation has had, so to speak, no time to operate. Only with 
slight slopes or with flat regions can earth rotation exercise an appreciable 
influence. Furthermore, the deviating power of earth rotation is small 
. . . and cannot properly come into existence against the fall of the cold 
masses of air, which indeed prove a hindrance. The wind velocity with 
this streaming off must always be proportionally large, since the move- 
ment follows directly the .slope or iiiakci. a very small angle with it. . . . 

From the foregoing con.sidcratious it follows that the streaming off of 
the air from the region of the inland-ice with existence of inversions, is at a 
maximum on the surface, and falls off with the altitude in order still 
higher up to bo tran.-formed into the opposite condition, an instreaming. 
The altitude of the layer of equilibrium we can estimate in round num- 
bers as 1000 m. The outward streaming of the air from the interior of the 
Antarctic, as follows from the foregoing discussion, becomes so much the 
stronger the greater is the inier-sion. . . . The explanation of these winds 
off the land is, then, to be compared with that for the valley winds in 
mountain valleys. There is. however, a stupendous difference in the 
dimensions, since we are here concerned with the streaming off of the air 
from an entire continent. 

Since the inversion in winter is in general greater, so the wind velocity 
on the border of the inland-icc niiust have a marked annual period with a 
maximum in winter and a minimum in summer. Further, the wind 
velocity must depend on the slope of the countrj'. Since this slope is 
greatest in the neighborhood of the .sea . . . no the wind volocitj' must be 
greatest within the marginal regions (p. 155). 

How sharp the wind parting on the margin of the inland-icc itself may 
he, is shown by our direct obser\ ation.* in Vahscl Bay. On the inland- 
ice itself immediately at the border we had much more frequently winds 
off the land than upon the sea only a few kilometei-s distant (pp. 156-157). 

As a general conclusion from what has been said it follows that the 
entire continent of the Antarctic is covered with an anticyclone whose 
actual thickness is of the order of magnitude of 1000 m. (p. 157). 

The stationaiy lows in the IVeddcll and Ross Seas he where they 
are, not because these indcntationf are occuiiied by the sea, but because 
they are at the Ici'el of the sea and therefore at a low level (p. 162). 

With all these considerations I agree fundamentally with the Hobbs 
views (among others in the latest form in Pror. Atii. Phil. Soc., 1915, 
pp. 187-225). according to which an anticyclone controls the Antarctic 
region. . . . With this I place myself in opposition to the views of 
Meinardus. The latter luh oeates the view . . . that only the borders of 
the Antarctic are controlled by an anticyclone, whereas the interior be- 
cause of its altitude pushes up into the overlying cyclone (p. 163). 

“ Anticj’clone ’’ throughout Barkow's report clearly refers to the 
lower outstreaming poition of the vortex. The upper portion he describes 
as “ cyclone.” The definition of Meinardus is totally different. 
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Barkow appears to have been very doubtful about the origin 
of the snow which nourishes the Antarctic glacier, and his expla- 
nation, which is in part mathematical and which he put forward 
apparently' with but little confidence, is somewhat difficult to 
understand. It will not bo taken up here and the reader is re- 
ferred to the original. 

A very important scries of observations was undertaken by 
Barkow to determine the comparative radiation from the surface 
of tlie inland-iec and from the sea. a line of research which is 
entirely new ““ and of the utmost significance in connection with 
the glacial anticyclone (see .summaiy of Wright’s views, p. 132). 

inicn the Deutschland lay in the Vahsel Bay, a few kilo- 
meters only from the margin of the inland-ice, Drs. Brenncckc 
and Heim made measurements of temperature of the air at head 
height abo^'e the surface of the snow of the inland-ice, also at 
the snow surface itself and, further, at a depth of 10 cm. (4 in.) 
below it; these measurements being taken three times dailj' for a 

The Holm expedition along the southeast const of Greenland in 
1883-85 cairied out at Xanortalik comparative studies of air temperature 
above the snow, and of the snow itself at the surface, obscivations being 
made at intervals of four hours throughout one winter season. These 
were not made, however, over inland-ice. The temperature of the snow 
was- found to be two or thicc or more degrees lower throughout. The 
large variations in the temperature of the air were found to be accompanied 
by corro.sponding variations in that of the snow. The temperature of the 
rocky ground was also measured at the surface and at depths of 12 and 
20 inches at intervals of four hours daily from November to April. The 
air temperatures were invariably lower than those of the rock and the 
lock temperatures at the lower levels were still higher by one or two 
degrees. As was to bo expected, the rock temperatures fluctuated much 
less than those of the air (H. Holm, *• Den Ostgrbnlandske Expedition 
udfort i Aaren 1883-85,” Med. om Griinl., vol. 9, 1889, pp. 407-408). 

Angstrom made studies of snow and air temperature differences in 
comparison with effective radiation during the polar night at Abisko, and 
he found that the temperature difference was in general proportional to 
the radiation (Anders Angstrom, " On the Radiation and Temperature of 
Snow and the Convection of the Air at its Surface, Arkiv jiir Mat., 
Astron. och Fyaik, Stockholm, vol. 13, No. 21, pp. 18. See also A. Ang- 
strom “On Radiation and Climate,” Geogr. Ann., 1925, pp. 122-142). 
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period of three and a half days. Observa- 
tions of the air temperature, which included 
also the wind direction and the relative 
humidity, were carried out simultaneously 
upon the ship. To quote Barkow on the 
results : 

These obscr\'a(ion.s arc, despite their brief 
continuation, already very instructive; since, 
among other things, they show that the air above 
the inland-ice is on the aA-erage noticeabb' colder 
than over the ship distant a few kilometers only 
and at the time drifting in tire Vahsel Bay. On 
the 1st of March at 9 p.m. the air at the height of 
the eye aboA'e the inland-ice Avas colder by full 
6° C. and the temperature of the surface 3 ‘et loAver 
bj' about 1 1/2°. In the mean for all cases the 
inland-ice Avas colder by about 2° in a height 
above sea of only 45 m., and the temperature on 
the surface itself is, in fact, a round 3° loAver. 
There is present, then, already in the season of 
the late summer a noticeable temperature inver- 
sion over the inland-ice (p. 122). 

Lange Koch’s studies in North Green- 
land . — Dr. Laugc Koch, after much ex- 
perience along the borders of Greenland, 
made in 1921 a crossing of the inland-ice 
from Independence Fjord on the northeast 
coast to Washington Land at the southwest. 
This section is at an average elevation of 
about 1000 meters, but crosses the undulat- 
ing near-marginal portions of the dome at 
a someAvhat loAver level than the routes of 
Peary and Rasmussen (see Fig. 46). 

There is in this part of Greenland a 
marginal ribbon of high mountainous coun- 
try between the inland-ice and the sea-ice 
of the Arctic Ocean. Dr. Koch reports: 
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Fig. 4G. Profile along the route of Koch in 1921 across northern Greenland (supplied by Dr. L. Koch) 
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The anticyclone blowing downward and outward over the ice-dome is 
here not as strongly marked as in other parts of Greenland because of the 
much flatter surface of the inland-ice. Further, it seems as though the 
wind that blows constantly in an outward direction from the interior of 
Greenland, as is »o clearly shown on Knud Rasmussen’s map and profile 
of 1917, does not blow, or scarcely ever blows here, below the 1000 meter 
contour line. Whenever I had ascended beyond this level, the wind blow- 
ing outward from the icc-cap grew more violent the higher I ascended; 
though this wind never reached my camps within the depressions. Neither 
did the wind blow through these depres.'ions during the winter, as was 
shown by the state of the snow. This corresponds very well with my 
observations made both in 1917 and in 1921 within the north coast fjords, 
where the snow-cover in the spring is quite level, and in which winds 
blowing inward from the fjords are never observed. On the margin of 
the icc-cap in the neighborhood of the Petermann Fjord and the low part 
of Danpaard-Jensen Land, which together form a communication trench 
for winds from the Kane Basin to Robeson Channel and vice versa, we 
encountered winds which did not come from the interior of Greenland 
(sec maj) showing wind directions. Fig, 47).‘' 

There appears to be a suggestioa of similar pockets of stag- 
nant air in the “ steppe " region southeast of Holstensborg, west 
Greenland, as described by Otto Nordcnskjold. When northerly 
winds prevailed on the coast, here behind the coastal mountains 
calms were noted though the prevailing winds came off the in- 
Jand-ice from the southca.'Stward.’" 

Of other protected pockets which arc on the northwestern 
coast of Greenland we have the testimony of another cxploi-er; 

It is inteivsting to note that in the inner reaches of Inglefield Gulf 
and its inner tributary fiords, the wind rarely blow.s hard at any time in 
the whole winter, and the snow lies rather deep, soft, and unpacked for 
weeks, even months, at a time. Kangerdlugsuak at the very head of the 
gulf is a jilace of calm air and clear sky. Likewise, the broad expanse of 
Kane Basin along the foot of the Humboldt Glacier, is relatively calm, 
and in general Melville Bay is not swept by high winds from the border- 
ing ice-cap. On the other hand, Wolstenholmc Bound and Grenville Ba.v, 

Personal communication from Dr. Koch to the author which he is 
authorized to publish. 

““ Otto Nordenskjold, " Einige Ziige dcr physischen Geographic und 
der Entwickelungsgechichte Sud-Gronlands,” Gcogr. Zeitsch., vol. 20, 1914, 
Heft 8, pp. 513^14. 

W. Elmer Ekblaw, who has supplied the paragraph with permission 
to publish. 
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Fig. 47. Map of the route of Lauge Koch across the inland-ice of North Greenland showing wind directions. 
The length of the arrow is proportional to the force of the wind, and locations given without arrows indi- 
cate absence of wind (supplied by Dr. Koch). 
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between Melville Bay and Ingleficld Gulf, arc characterized by high winds 
blowing toward the sea. and Etah, which lies on Foulke Fjord, between 
Ingleheld Gulf and Kane Basin, gets its name from the high winds that 
blow down that fjord. In Foulke Fjord the prevailing direction of the 
wind on the ice-cap or the bordering plateau matters not; it may be 
south or north, or east or west above, but in Foulke Fjord it blows south- 
westward from the ice-cap to the sea. 

Nordenskjold’s monograph on Antarctic ice. — A monograph 
on the Antarctic ice by so distinguished a polar explorer as Pro- 
fessor Xordenskjdld is of much importance in this study, for 
though his explorations did not take him over the inland-ice of 
the Antarctic, his long sledging expedition to King Oscar Land 
brought him to its borders, and a member of his expedition. Dr. 
J. Gunnar Andersen, crossed the narrow belt of inland-ice of 
West Antarctica. In a forthcoming monograph which has been 
long in type but delayed in publication, speaking of the Antarc- 
tic Continent, Dr. Nordenskjold says: 

Above this cold region lies, as it appears, a permanent anticyclone 
[see on the glacial anticyclone W. H. Hobbs in Proc. Amcr. Philos. Soc., 
\‘ol. 54. 1915] which gives rise to the stormy south winds which control 
along much of the continental margin.^® 

Data from the Xorwegian meteorological station .at Myg- 
bugten, east Greenland. — At Mygbugten (Mackenzie Bay) on 
Franz Josef Fjord, cast Greenland, the Norwegians established a 
meteorological station equipped with wireless and in regular 
communication with their station on the island of Jan Mayen. 
This station was maintained from October, 1922, until August, 
1923. I am indebted to Director O. Krogness, who is in charge 
of the Norwegian Arctic meteorological work, for the following 
valuable data: 

The station was situated upon a great plain or in the bottom 
of a wide valley near the shore of Mackenzie Bay (lat. 73° 
30.5' N. and long. 21° 30' W.). The position of the margin of 
the inland-ice is northwest of the station and it takes a direction 
Communicated to the author with permission to publish. 
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which is in general northeast-southwest, as is clearly seen from 
the official map (Fig. 4^). 

The full meteorological data were lost on the ship, of which 
nothing was later heard, but certain data had already been re- 



fmmUrB. 






Fic. 48. Map of the vicinity of the ^orwegiiin Station .at Mygbugtcn 
(^Mackenzie Bay), icproduccd fiom the official map by the Danish 
Government 

ceived by telegraph and from these Mr. 0. Edlund has kindly 
prepared at the request of Dr. Krogness the following table of 
wind frequencies, which I have been authorized to publish: 

Kort over Gronland udgivet af Coramissionen for Lcdelscn af de 
Geologiska og Geographiska Undei'sogelser i Gronland. Copenhagen, 1906, 
Scale 1 : 2,000,000. 
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MYGBUGTEN 1922-23 
Percentage FRBQirENCv op IVinds 


Month 

N. 

NE. 

E. 

SE. 

S. 

SW. 

W. 

NW. 

C. 

N. & NW. 

Sept. 

14.5 

3.5 

6 

2 

0.5 

0 

3.5 

26 

0 

72.3 

Oct. 

42 

13 

85 

3 

2 

5 

14 

35.5 

1 

63 

Nov. 

53 

17.5 

7 

3 

1 

1.5 

9 

28 

0 

67.5 

Dec. 

32.5 

14 

18.5 

5 

65 

7.5 

15 

24 

1 

45.9 

Jan. 

42.5 

9 

15 

55 

6 

5 

12.5 

27.5 

1 

56.9 










Avc. 61.1 

Feb. 

19 

85 

25 

14.5 

8 

6 

10.5 

17.5 

3 


Mar. 

16.5 

14.5 

25.5 

20.5 

55 

2.5 

21.5 

14.5 

3 


Apr. 

15 

6 

205 

24 

7.5 

11 

175 

16.5 

2 

E.&SE. 

May 

13 

3 

19.5 

34 

16 

10 

13.5 

11 

4 

44.4 

June 

4 

3 

21.5 

62.5 

13 

5 

7 

3 

1 

70 

July 

75 

2 

23.5 

65 

5.5 

3.5 

9 

7 

1 

71.4 

Aug. 

1 

1 

19.5 

25.5 

2 

3 

3 

1 

0 

80.4 


Avc. 66.5 

From these data it appears that diirinp: the months Septem- 
ber to January there i.s a dominance of winds from the north and 
northwest, and these are clearly down-slope winds blowing off 
tl.e inland-ice lying to the northwest deviated in a clockwise 
direction by earth rotation. For the summer months of May to 
AugU't, on tlie contrary, a no less definite dominance by east 
and ^uutlK“i^st winds is demonstrated, and these, as clearly shown 
by the fuller data which indicate the direction of shift, arise 
from cyclonic disturbances arriving from the Greenland Sea. 
Here, as at other fjord-head stations on the margins of Green- 
land,^- is located the common border of inland anticyclone and 
ocean cyclone, the margin undergoing migrations with the 
seasons. The fuller diiily record, which supplies wind force as 
well as wind direction, brings out the strophs of the anticyclone, 
particularly during the winter months. 

*- See the volumes of the Meteorologi^k Aarbog, Copenhagen. 
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Flight oj C ommaudcr Byrd over the inland-ice oj northwest 
Greenland. — TIic pioneer in exploring inland-iee by means of 
airplane is Lieut. -Com. Riehard E. Byrd, Jr., U. S. N., who on 
August 22, 1925, flew an estimated distance of about forty 
miles in a direction a little south of east from Igloodahouny 
(50 miles south of Etah), northwest (ireenland. On this flight 
an altitude of 11,000 feet was believed to have been attained 
“ over a part of the ice-cap never before explored, and we saw 
in the direction wc were going that it reached an altitude ecpial 
to that of the plane — 11,000 feet — higher than any altitude 
heretofore reported.”'" Such a high elevation in this vicinity 
was hardly to be expected, and it will require verification through 
landing or by some other confirming method. 

“ We could sec 100 tniles in every direction. As wc got 
farther in over the ice-cap it grew bitterly cold, although at 7000 
feet Ave had encountered a warm stratum of air.” Ho expressed 
his belief that except in the crevassed marginal portion a plane 
equipped with skis could land. 

'■’■Richard E. Bj-rd, Jr., “Flying over the Arctic,” Nat. Oeogr. Mag, 
vol. 48, Nov., 1925. p. 532. 



CHAPTER X 

THE GENERAL ATMOSPHERIC CIRCULATION 

THE “ POLAR FRONT ” THEORY OF BJERKNES 

Marks the abandonment of Ferret for Von Helmholtz. — As 
concerns theories of atmospheric circulation within the high 
latitudes, the period since 1920 has seen a general abandonment, 
at least by European meteorologists, of the fundamental concep- 
tion of Ferrel for that of Von Helmholtz. The former treated 
the polar regions as though they were entirely passive respecting 
irradiation, the circulation within the region being regarded as 
tlie result of earth rotation acting upon the air currents which 
arrive from lower latitudes. Von Helmholtz, on the contrary, 
conceived the polar regions to be areas of high irradiation be- 
cause of a cold surface, above which cold air would mound up 
and flow off toward lower latitudes. 

Assuming this to be true, Bjerknes on the basis of extended 
and very brilliant investigations of meteorological conditions 
in Europe and over Norway in particular, has built up his 
theory of the " polar front.” As has been shown, the work of 
all explorers who have brought back observations from the north 
polar region shows clearly that the region is one of peculiarly 
normal air-pressure (see Chapter III). 

Outline of the theory. — The general acceptance of the the- 
ory of Bjerknes makes it important to have it presented in 
outline here, and this will be done very largely bj-^ use of his 
own words; ’■ 

^ V. Bjerknes, “On the Dynamics of the Circular Vortex with Ap- 
plications to the Atmosphere and Atmosphere Vortex and Wave Motions,” 

146 
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On each hemisphere there are four circulations running as toothed 
wheels, the circulation of the trades, the circulation of the temperate zone, 
the circulation of the polar cast wind zone, and the circulation of the 
theoretically polar west wind zone. The first and the third of these circu- 
lations represent thermodynamically direct cycles, in which the motion is 
maintained by heat energy. But that of the temperate zone is an indirect 
cycle, by which kinetic energy is transformed into heat, and the same 
should be the case with the polar west wind zone. 

These circulations give two zones of descending motion, where very 
limited precipitation should bo expected, namely a zone round the pole, 
and the zone of the sub-tropical calms; and, further, two zones of ascend- 
ing motions and great precipitation, one along the equator, and one along 
the polar front, situated on the polar sifle of it. Finally, a third theo- 
retical zone of precipitation should be at the pole itself, but of no physical 
importance as shown below. 

In whatever way the air from the south enters the polar region,^ eon- 
tinuouslj- or intermittently, it must arrive with a westerly motion, which 
it cannot lose before it has descended to the ground and begun its motion 
southwards: this leads to the consequence often referred to, of a tendency 
to form a west wind region nearest the pole. But it is not probable that 
this ever leads to independent development of a central polar cyclone 
(pp. 86-87). 

In a later publication the polar aspect of tins theory is much 
more clearly elucidated by .1. Bjerknes and Solbcrg, and illus- 
trated for the north polar region: •'* 

The source of energy for the general circulation of the atmosphere 
lies in the contrast of temperature between the polar and the equatorial 
regions. The system of motion which is comprised under the name 
“ General Circulation,’’ tends to smoothc this contrast by bringing polar 
air to tropical regions, and ^■ice versa. . . . The “ trade wind ” from the 
pole divides into different branchc-s — polar currents — between which chan- 
nels remain open to corresponding branches of the anti-trade — tropical 
currents. Thus the '• antitrade ’’ of the temperate zone appeal? not only 
a< an upper polewards current but also as “ tropical currents " on the 
ground. 

Orojysiske Puhlikalioner, vol. 2. no. 4, Christiana, 1920. See al .“0 “Die 
Atmospharo als zirkularer Wirbel, Ergebni.'se der ucrologischen Tagung 
vom 3. bis 6 Juli 1921 im Preusz. Aeronaut. Obscr\-. Lindenberg,’’ Bcitr. 
z. Phynik d. }rei Atmosph., 1922, pp. 15-19. 

- Obviously the north polar region is here meant. 

“ J. Bjerknes and H. Solberg, “ Life Qvcle of Cyclones and the Polar 
Front Theory of Atmospheric Circulation.” Geofysiske Puhlikalioner, vol. 
3. No. 1, Utgit av den Geofy.siske Kommission. Kristiania, 1922, pp. 18. 
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The particular polar currents will, when starting as northerly currents, 
tend to deviate into NE or even ENE currents; likewise the tropical 
currents deviate from southerly to SW or WSW cunents. We thus have 
a system of alternate polar and tropical currents beside each other, wind- 
ing up spirally round the axis of the earth (see Fig. 49). 



Flo. 49. General scheme of atmospheric circulation over the Northern 
Hemisphere (after J. Bjerknes and H. Solberg) 

The polar front theory is well set forth in an article by Von 
Ticker, who says of it: 

The vicw.s which today taken together may be designated as Polar 
Front Theory are based upon the assumption from the facts of observa- 
tion that over the polar region there is a piling up of cold air which on 
all side- i' xeparaTed from the surrounding warmer air masses, either b.v 
a surface of discontinuity or by a transitional laycr.^ 

Observational basis in northiccstern Europe only. — The 
Bjerknes tlicory of atmospheric circulation, as thus appears 
from the monographs, has been arrived at on the basis of obser- 
vations made exclusively in Europe and peculiarly in Norway. 
It takes no account of observations which have been made 
cither in Greenland or within the Arctic region proper which 
surrounds the North Polo. A mass of cold air, the authors be- 
lieve,- moves out over Europe from some area to the northwest 

* E. von Ficker, " Polarfront. Entstehung und Lebonsgeschichte der 
Zyklonen," Met. Zeil»ch., Juhrg. 40, March. 1923. 
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and is separated by a curface of discontinuity from warmer air 
on its southern border; but we know that no such high pressure 



Fig. 50. Map of the north polar region and portions of adjoining Euro- 
pean and Ameriran sectors to show the distribution of mean annual 
atmospheric pressure 


area as the theory requires lies over tlic north polar region (--ec' 
Fig. 50).' We know that the air temperature' above the polar 

See Chapter III. 
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basin are, in fact, very much lower than would be expected from 
the latitude. As a matter of fact, temperatures in the latitude of 
85 degrees Xortli are very much higher than those experienced 
in the winter in Montana and neighboring portions of Britisli 
America. Tlie trutli of such a statement is borne out by the ex- 
perience of all polar explorers over the Arctic Sea. At points on 
the coast of Siberia and British North America during the winter 
season, northerly winds generally bring with them an elevation 
of air temperature while southerly winds bring a lowering of the 
temperature. Kindle has assembled data from manj”^ sources to 
prove this." 

The unique large area of high pressure north, northeast or 
northwest of Europe lies above the continent of Greenland, is 
bounded near its coasts, and sends off vast masses of cold air 
during the strophs of the glacial anticyclone. 

.4ar from “polar front” resembles that from Greenland . — 
Bjerknes refers to the polar front which he has mapped as the 
“line of demarcation between polar and equatorial air Jan. 1, 
1907," and he says: 

Tliouph we have been able to draw the line only half round the 
])ole. there can be no doubt that it surrounds the polar regions as a 
closed circuit. On the north side of this line all signs indicate air olf 
polar origin; it has a low temperature for tlic latitude, shows great dry- 
nc", distinguishes itself by great visibility and has a prevailing motion 
from east and north.' 

Now the glacial anticyclone lying over Greenland has out- 
lines which curiously enough are parallel in a general way to 
the bulging out to the southward of the polar front as Bjerknes 

" R. M. Kindle. “Observations on Ice-borne Sediments by the Cana- 
dian and Other Arctic Expeditions,” Am. Joum. Set., (5) vol. 7, 1924. 
pp. 253-257. 

"• V. Bjerknes, ‘‘ The Meteorology of the Temperate Zone and the 
General Atmospheric Circulation,” Nature, vol. 105, June 24, 1920, pp. 
522-524 
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has drawn it across the Atlantic Ocean; and, further, the foehn 
winds which issue from it have just the characteristics so defi- 
nitely portrayed by Bjerknes for his “ polar front ” air in the 
lines last quoted. Such air is quite different from that encoun- 
tered by explorers within the north polar region of frozen sea." 
The air about the North Pole instead of being colder than would 
correspond to the latitude is A'cry much warmer fsco p. 150). 
It is by contrast the air which has descended from a high 
plateau. Moreover, the winds of the true polar region do not 
blow outward toward Europe. The experience of Nansen indi- 
cates that the polar winds arc extremely variable in direc- 
tion. IMolm’s tables appear even to show a preponderance of 
Avinds of a southerly component oA'cr those with a northerly 
component. 

Cyclone families of northxccstern Europe generated in Green- 
land . — There arc, moreover, in the characteristics of the 
cyclone families other relationships of much significance which 
the Bjerknes have been able to work out in detail within the 
Norwegian area. These cyclone families usually consist of from 
three to six individual cyclones in .succession, of which four only 
can, as a rule, be obserr-ed from any single point of observation, 
for the reason that their paths arc not identical, the later ones 
traA’cling on paths somcAvhat farther south than tlieir prede- 
cessors. 

These cyclones Avithin a family group arc flesignated A, B, 
C, D and E, and sometimes F, the leading cyclone being A. 
The first pair Avithin the scries, A and B, possess charactcri.«tics 

® Ruins and fops were frequently encountered by Xunsen during his 
eruisc in the From. Fogs are recorded for all months except December, 
January and Febniaiy. There Avere 66.5 days of fog in the year (Mohn, 
op. cit., pp. 536-537). All subsequent e.\plorers have confirnicd thiS view. 
Amundsen’s greatest foe during bis flight tow'ard the pole avus the fog 
Avhich hid the surface beloAV. 
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which show them to be relatively old. They are sluggish in 
their progression and apparently in a dying condition, which 
is interpreted to mean that they ha^’e traveled far. Cyclones 
C and D by contrast travel more rapidly, have greater vigor 
and are regarded a.s of j'ounger age. “ We may from this draw 
the conclusion,” say .1. Bjerknes and H. Solberg, “ that A and B 
cyclones are formed relatively far west of Europe, and have 
traveled for se^’eral day.s before they reacli u.«, whereas C and 
D cyclones are formed nearer to the European network of sta- 
tions”'' [italics not in original). 

If E and F cyclones develop, they arc so much the more 
vigorous than even cyclones C and D. There appears, there- 
fore. to be a definite progression in cyclone intensity from A 
and B through C and D to reach a culmination in E or F, when 
the series comes abruptly to an end. This is the characteristic 
of the evolving stroph of the anticyclone (see Chapter VII). 

There is, moreover, in the paths pursued by individual 
cyclones of the family a further evidence of the crescendo of 
vigor which characterizes the family. The weak cyclone A 
generally pursues its course northward over Norway into the 
Arctic region. Cyclones B and C being more vigorous steer 
to tlie right and pass over yweden and Finland. D cyclones 
veer still farther to the right and pass over Denmark, southern 
Sweden and the Baltic. E cyclones, if formed, may deviate still 
farther to the right. In these characteristics there is apparently 
a confirmation of the reality of the cyclone cycles as they have 
been worked out by the Norwegian meteorologists. 

If the migrating cyclones have approached the coast of 
Creenland with the characteristics which they possessed when 
they left the United States, they differ little, if at all, from 

” V. Bjerknes and H. Solberg. “ Life Cycle of Cyclones and the Polar 
Front Theory of Atmospheric Circulation," Geofysiske PublikiUioner, vol. 
3, No. 1, 1922, p. 14. 
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each other ; for it is not w ithout significance that though cyclone 
families have easily been recognized in Europe, they have not 
been in the United States.'" 

The destructive cyclones of Europe sent out during the 
stroph of the anticyclone. — The great volume of air which 
pours out from the Greenland inland-ice during the stroph of the 
anticyclone, at the surface and in the lee of the ice-cap, halts 
abruptly, just at the contact with the migrating cyclones along 
the coast. At higher levels this in its outward movement 
must certainly pass upward within the adjacent migrating cy- 
clones," and it must impart to them a vigor which near the 
ground will increase as they travel. Cyclones A and B, it would 
appear, have passed the Greenland ice-dome during a calm be- 
tween strophs; C and D during the evolution of a stroph and 
are rejuvenated in consequence; whereas E and occasionally F 
(the cyclones which cause destructive storms over Europe) 
have been generated during the climax of the stroph of the 
glacial anticyclone. When a new stroph is inaugurated, a new 
family of cyclones is generated. Upon this interpretation C and 
D cyclones should perhaps be regarded as beginning the series, 
A and B having been generated not on the coast of Greenland 
but far to the westward. 

Bjerknes says that in the period from January 1 to Novem- 
ber 23, 1921, no less than 59 cyclone families in succession 
crossed the line from south Greenland to Norway. A cyclones 
he has named “ Arctic ” because they travel over northern Nor- 
way. The devastating hurricane which passed over Denmark 
on October 23, 1921, was an E cyclone. 

Thus far it has generally been found impossible to give 
warning of the coming of these younger and destructive mem- 
bers of the cyclone family “ because they are often formed rela- 

See A. J. Hemy, Monthly Weather Review, Sept., 1922, pp. 46S-474. 

See Lockyer reference as cited on p. 164. 
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lively close to the European coast.’’ The lately founded sta- 
tion on the island of Jan hlayen in the Greenland Sea has not 
been able to give tlie warnings in time.” and V. Bjerknes has 
urged the importance of a wireless meteorological station on 
tlie southern point of Greenland. If the author’s view be cor- 
rect, a better position for such a station is to be found farther 
north upon the coast of Greenland opposite the broader portion 
of the ice-dome, and this station should be located at an eleva- 
tion of about 3000 feet because the outrushes of air override the 
lower air strata on the borders of the continent. 

Greenland foehns (stroyhs) synchronize with passage of 
strong cyclones along coast. — There is evidence from Green- 
land that the strong foehn winds which mark the culmination of 
each =troph of the anticyclone are coincident in time with the 
passage of stronger cyclones along the coast. As long ago as 
1889 Jantzen, treating of the foehns encountered by the Holm 
expedition, connected the time of arrival of the foehn winds at 
the southeast coast with the passage of strong cyclone-. So 
close was the connection in time that Jantzen was forced to 
belie^’e that the passing lows caused the foehns to blow down 
from the interior of the continent. One finds then,’’ said he, 
■■ that it is the lows moving to the east of Angmagsalik which 
produce the foehn, the atmospheric current from the north and 
northeast [tlie fall wind from the plateau] being a derivation 
of the winds of the east and southeast on the coasts north and 
east of the lows, and taking on the foehn characteristics as they 
pass below the mountains [his italics]. 

V. Bjerknes, ‘‘The Importance of Wireless Weather Reports from 
Greenland,” Month. Weath. Rev., Jan., 1922, pp. 16-lS. 

13 “ During the period December 1, 1919, to ^larch 15, 1920, between 
70 and SO storms occurred at that part of the Norwegian coast, for which 
the forecasts at that time were issued from Bergen. No less than 22 of 
these storms were either not predicted or the issued warnings were too late 
to be effective. I must add that these unwarned storms on the average 
were the most violent ’’ (V. Bjeiknes, op. cit , p 17). 

1 ‘ Holm. op. cit , p. 406. 
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That keen and experieneed student of Greenland, Dr. Rink,’“ 
long ago wrote of the west coast, “ When the southeast wind 
I glacial anticyclone j , has blown itself out, there follows as a 
rule wind coming straight from the south and through the Davis 
Strait [cyclone], frequently as a storm. . . .” This view has 
been confirmed by later observers, notably by Stade.’" 

THE author’s THEORV 

From the last section it is apparent that the author’s studies 
of the Greenland glacial anticyclone are in complete harmony 
with the studies by the Bjerknes and Solberg of the cyclone 
families in Europe. The one theory is fitted to the other as 
are the teeth of geared wheels. Alone the cold air which rejuve- 
nates the dying cyclones on their approach to the coast of Eu- 
rope from the west, instead of having a polar origin, issues from 
the Greenland Continent during a stroph of the anticyclone. 

Asymmetry of thc_ wind poles of the earth. — In previous 
chapters the striking parallels which exist between the atmos- 
pheric conditions above the earth’s two continental glaciers have 
been pointed out. These northern and southern glacial anti- 
cyclones fixed in position, function as the loci of drainage from 
the upper wind currents and are therefore the reversing posi- 
tions within the general cycle of air movement — they, and not 
the geographic poles, are the wind poles of our planet. How 
ncarlj' in correspondence with the southern geographic pole the 
southern wind pole may be, we do not yet know; and it will be 
necessary to await the results of future sledging trips based 
upon the Luitpold and Adelic coasts before this question can be 
satisfactorily answered. It is clear, however, that its position 
is much less eccentric than is the northern wind pole, which is 
removed no less than nineteen degrees of latitude from the end of 
the earth’s axis. 


i'’ H. Rink. Griinland, 1860. 


Op. cil. 
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Northerly displacement of the equator of circulation. — In 
representing the general circulation of the earth it becomes nec- 
essary to show differences for the different hemispheres. An 
attempt to represent the eastei’n portion of the Western Hemis- 
phere without account being taken of the effect of position of 
the land and water areas within moderate latitudes has been 
made in Plate I (Frontispiece) . In this map, which is purely 
schematic, the much greater dimensions of the Antarctic anti- 
cyclone and the lack of sj'mmetry in this part of the earth’s 
circulatory system become at once apparent. Such lack of sym- 
metry had already been shown by the surface distribution of 
atmospheric pressures on all modern charts. Thus the narrow 
equatorial belt of the doldrums is displaced northward on the 
average by about seven degrees of latitude and the northern 
tropical belt of calms and high pressure by about the same 
amount. The prolonged series of studies made with pilot bal- 
loons combined with observations of the directions of motion 
of the cirrus clouds made on the equator in Java have confirmed 
this observation from charts that the isobaric highs range far- 
ther north than they do south of the equator.^' 

The preponderance of the land areas within the Northern 
Hemisphere and of the seas within the Southern Hemisphere, is, 
of course, in large part responsible for this lack of symmetry 
where the isobars cross the continents. The same lack of sym- 
metry extends, however, to the oceanic areas as well, and the 
position of the Greenland wind pole should make just such a 
difference between the eastern and western portions of the 
Northern Hemisphere. The greatest contrast should be found 
to characterize the meridians of 40° W. and 140° E., since they 
make up the great circle which bisects the continent of Green- 
land in a north and south direction. It is, in fact, near this 

W. Van Bemmelen, '• The Antitrades," Natwe, Feb. 9, 1922, pp. 
172-173. See also references to the author’s papers as cited in Note on 
page 1. 
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great circle that are formed the greatest contrasts within the 
oceanic areas, and they are of such a character as to give 
Greenland a more or less central position. The effect of the 
northern land areas about the narrower Atlantic Ocean should 
tend, were this the sole cause of displacement, to produce the 
opposite result. 

The striated character of the surface circulation of air 
wdthin the zones of the middle latitudes is in harmony with 
the work of modern students of cloud direction.^® By the use 
of colors and through adding a section of the troposphere along 
the meridian of the center of Greenland (40° W.), it is hoped 
that the general scheme of atmospheric circulation as it is here 
conceived will be made intelligible (see Frontispiece). 

Cf. Bigelow, op cit., and also J Bjeiknes and H. Solberg, op. cit., 
1922, pp. 14-15 



CHAPTEE XI 

GLACIAL ANTICYCLONES OF THE PAST 

THE IXCEPTIOJf OF THE GLACIALi ANTICYCLONE 

The embryonic phase. — In the last paragraph reference wa' 
made to the view of Von Helmholtz revived by Bjerknes anrl 
other*, that over high latitudes or over a snow cover a differen- 
tial surface radiation is suflScient to account for a gradual 
mounding up of cold air to produce outward flow and indraft 
above: and that this would bring about fixed anticyclonic con- 
ditions within the air which overlies the region. Naturally in 
case this region vere elevated and occupied in part by mountain 
glaciers, and if the snow-line were at a sufficiently low level, 
ice-caps like those of Norway and Iceland or of the outlying 
higli areas about the Greenland inland-ice would be formed. 

Circvlation above the Vatna JbkuU, Iceland. — In southeast- 
ern Iceland is found the great Vatna Jokull, an ice-cap which 
ri*es to a height of about 1900 meters and covers an elliptical 
area nf nearly 8000 .square miles. The late Dr. Th. Thoroddsen 
in hi' time was the best authority upon this great shield of snow 
and ice. and he gave it as his opinion that no permanent anti- 
cyclone is located above it.* 

Circulation over northwest Spitzbergen. — Northwestern 
Spitsbergen is covered by the peculiar type of glacier Avhich 
Norden.*kj61d has described as the Spitzbergen type," a glacier 
of generally flatfish domed form from which the peaks of tlie 

* Personal communication to the writer. 

- Otto Noidenskjold, Die schwedische Sudpolar Expedition und ihre 
Tdtigkeit, Stockholm. 1911, p. 178. 
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largely submerged alpine highland project as rocky islands, 
minafakti. It is to be expected that such a glacier, within which 
there are many outflowing ice streams between the mountain 
peaks, should have a centrifugal air circulation. In recent 
years this interesting area has been mapped with great care 
and represented with contour lines on the surface of the glacier 
itself.^ Those who have worked on or near the glacier have 
confirmed the down-slope circulation of the air,* the. strong 
foehn winds at the fronts of the glacier outlets, and the violent 
winds which go out for a short distance only within the fjords. 
'Weren.skiold “ has noted that the vigor of the anticyclonic cir- 
culation above the glacier stands in a special relationship to the 
passing low pressure areas, the latter appearing to “ suck out ” 
the air along the glacier outlets which act as canals. 

Circulation above Northeast Land, Spitsbergen. — In the 
narrative ° of the sledge- journey made in 1873 across the large 
ice-cap of Northeast Land, there seems to be found the evidence 
of more or less anticyclonic conditions of circulation, as I 
pointed out in 1911.' The significant facts may profitably be 

“ Miipo prepared by tlie ]Mi.«iou Isaae.'^on in 1906-7 iind issued by the 
Viden.-kaps Akadcniie. Or-lo. 

* For the character of the glacier aiirface see Adolf Hoel, “ Observa- 
tions sur la vitesse d'ecoulciucnt et sur I’ablation du glacier Lillehbbk an 
Spitzberg 1907-12,” Vidiiixhap.'.stlsL'apels Skrijler, I Mai. .Vaturv. Klasse, 
1916, No. 4. Carte 1 and plate 1. Sec also Kurt Wegener, " Einiges aus den 
.Ergebnissen der Schroder-Stranz-Expedition (Die Kontinentale Hoch- 
dnickgebiet Spitzbeigens),’’ VerbU. des Drutsch. Observatoriuni'i Ebelt- 
ofthafen-Spitzbergen. heransgegeben von H. Hergesell. Lindenberg. 1916. 
2 Heft, pp. 12-14; G. Rempp und A. Wagner. ‘‘Die Hydrodynamik dc.^ 
Fohns und die 'lokalen Winde’ in Spitzbergen,” ibid., 1917. 7 Heft, 
pp. 1-11; C. S. Elton, "The Dispei-sal of Insects to Spitzbergen.” Trann. 
Entom. koc. London, Aug. 7, 1925, pp. 289-299. 

® W. Werenskiold, “ Spitzbergens fysi.<kc geografi,” Xaluren, June- 
August. 1920, pp. 210-211. 

" A. E. Nordenskiold, “Die Schlittenfahrt der sclnvcdi.»ehcn Expedi- 
tion in nordostlichen Theilo von Spitzbergen, 24 April — 25 Juni, 1873," 
Pet. Mel., vol. 19, 1873, pp. 451-452; A. Leslie, Tltr Arctic Voyages of 
Adolf Erik Nordenskiold lSoS-lS79, with illustrations and mail's, London, 
1879. p. 257. ' Characteristics of Existing Glaciers, pp. 276-278. 
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recounted here. The ice-cap rises into a dome from the margin, 
and after the first day’s journey the party ascended over an 
even and almost imperceptible slope to a plain which had an 
altitude of 2000 to 3000 feet above the sea. Fine hard snow was 
found to be almost constantly in motion along the surface 
of the glacier, which was glazed and polished by its action. 
Under ordinary weather conditions this stream of rounded snow 
grains rose a few feet only into the air, but even then it was 
most troublesome. Much snow was being transferred over the 
surface, and when the party emerged from the tent in the 
morning, sledges were found concealed beneath a great drift. 

After the first day’s journey, during which the weather was 
clear, either show storms or dense snow mists were the rule. 
Several times during the journey Nordenskiold observed the 
remarkable phenomenon described below. 

There occurred a highly peculiar fall of: 

1. Small round snowflakes, sometimes resembling stars, of a woolly 
appearance. 

2, Grains falling simultaneously, of about the same size as the snow- 
flakes, but formed of a translucent irregular ice-kernel, surrounded by a 
layer of water, which, however, froze in a few moments after the fall to 
ice, and m a short time covered our sledge sail, &c., with a thin and 
smooth crust, or fastened itself on our hair and clothes as small translu- 
cent ice-drops. During one such fall on the 5th June there were seen 
simultaneously a faint halo and a common rainbow, the temperature being 
4° to 5° C. under the freezing point. That a fall of ice mixed with water 
can take place with so low a temperature is clearly due to the fall being 
derived from a stratum of cloud formed of over-cooled watery vapour, 
that is to say, formed in part of small drops of water cooled under the 
freezing point, but still fluid.® 

Viewing this phenomenon in the light of our knowledge of 
the glacial anticyclone, one is inclined to explain the ice-kernels 
found to be enveloped in a film of water as ice-grains, and to 
account for the film by surface fusion of these grains through the » 
adiabatic effect of downdraft wdthin the interior of an anticy- 
® Leslie, op. cit., p. 255. 
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clone. This phenomenon was observed when tlie needles of ice 
were within the surface layer of air cooled by contact with the 
cold glacier surface, and hence they were at once congealed. 
The source of the associated soft snow in the star-like crystals 
would appear to be those ice-grains which have been fully 
vaporized. The presence of ice-gi-ains and condensed moisture 
together in the atmosphere would explain the halo and the 
rainbow which were observed simultaneously. 

In the summer of 1924 the Oxford University Arctic Expedi- 
tion under Binncy made explorations in Northeast Land and 
found that the ice-cap over this island has two distinct domes 
separated by Wahlenbcrg Fjord and its continuation eastward 
as a sag of the ice-cover. One sledging party crossed the 
southern dome from east to west, a second party penetrated 
well toward the center of the northern dome from the west 
coast, and a third sledging party made a double crossing of 
the western portion of the northern dome.® The geologist, Mr. 
K. S. Sandford, is strongly of the opinion that the air circula- 
tion above Northeast Land is anticyclonic except when the 
region is invaded by a strong cyclone. Says Sandford: “It is 
clear that there is a definite outward flow of air from the 
northern ice dome which was visited by the northern and cen- 
tral sledging parties. This was maintained during the period 
of sledging (July 22-Aug. 15) except for a few days (Aug. 6- 
8) when a strong depression . . . seems to have overcome local 
conditions in Northeast Land. . . . There is no doubt as to the 
outward flow of air, and as such it performs the chief function 
of a glacial anticyclone, i.e., radial transport of snow. . . .” (p. 
119) 

Sandford has supplied descriptions of other interesting char- 

“ F. G. Binney, “ The Oxford University Arctic Expedition, 1924,” 
Geogr. Joum., vol. 66, July and August, 1925, pp. 9-40, 111-134, Map 
(“ Geology and Glaciology and Air Conditions,” by K. S. Sandford, with 
air conditions on pages 119-126). 
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acteristics of this ice-cap. The blizzard of August 11 occurred 
when all three sledging parties were on the ice and widely sepa- 
rated from one another, two of them on the north dome and one 
of them on the southern dome. This blizzard, as shown by the 
diaries of the leaders, stopped at the same time at all three 
localities, at which the wind directions were quite different 
though in each case down the slope of the ice. The beginning 
of the blizzard, however, was noted in succession by the three 
parties and in such order as to show that anticyclonic condi- 
tions became reestablished as the strong low pressure area 
passed off to the northeast."’ 

With rising pressures the air passes out radially on the dome 
with sun, clear sky and frost, and with showers of fine ice 
crystals so minute as to penetrate the pores of the clothing. 

Circulation over the ice-cap of Novya Zemlya. — About the 
borders of the ice-cap which overlies the northern island of 
Novya Zemlya, outward blowing winds are the rule, according to 
information communicated personally by Professor Olaf Hol- 
tedahl of the Norwegian expedition to Novya Zemlya. 

Circulation over the ice-caps on Ellesmere Land. — On 
Ellesmere Land there are large ice-caps which have been visited 
by explorers. Professor W. Elmer Ekblaw, now of Clark Uni- 
^’ersity, was geologist and botanist of the Crocker Land Expedi- 
tion of 1913-17, and he made sledging trips about some of these 
ice-domes. He has prepared the following statement concerning 
the air circulation near them with permission to publish here. 
It will be noted how well this circulation corresponds to that 
of other ice-domes already referred to: 

On tlie Grinnoll Land lec Cap lying between Princess Marie Bay, which 
projects far into Ellesmere Island from the cast, and Grcel.v Fjord, almost 
a hundred miles farther north, which projects just as far into the island 
from the west, there is distinct evidence of a radiating flow of air from 
the central portion to the peripheral borders, particularly down the 

Personal communications to the author. 
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glacier tongues extending out through high-walled valleys. This outward 
flow of air is most pronounced when the wind is moderate; in times of 
calm, when the air on the iec-cap seems inert, a gentle breeze moves down 
the slopes of the ice-cap; in times of high wind from either east or west 
on the ice-cap, the deeper, more protected valleys on the windward side 
are relatively calm, while those of the leeward side are troughs of ac- 
centuated wind velocity; this antithetical effect of the leeward and wind- 
ward vallej’s, tends to emphasize the apparent peripheral movement of 
the wind — the high winds from either east or west are accentuated on the 
leewaivl side and subdued on the windward side. The in-blowing winds 
are not so readily noticed or remembered; the outblowing winds arc botli 
noticed and remembered. Low pressure areas produce wind condition'- 
strikingly similar to those of middle latitudes, though they seem to I'ccui' 
more frcquentlj', and pass more quickly. 

Bettveen the icc-caps of Ellesmere Land the depressions seem 
to be belts of generally calm conditions These arc particularly 
noticeable in Bay Fjord, Beitstadt Fjord, and in the northwestern 
expanse of Greely Fjord and the basin of Lake Hazen. 

POSSIBLE C.\USES OF THE SECONDARY ICE-DOMES ON CONTINENTAL 

GLACIERS 

We have already seen that the inland-ice of Greenland has 
at least two separate but coalescing domed summits, a fact first 
made certain when the profiles of Nansen, De Quervain and 
Koch had become available. The two known domes of the 
Greenland glacier Dr. Lauge Koch has explained by the exist- 
ence of two original gneiss plateaus separated by a depression 
which crosses from Disco Island on the west coast to a point on 
the cast coast south of the main salient of this latter coast.^‘ 
A similar explanation would probably account for the separate 
domes of the ice-cap of Northeast Land.^= 

There have been too slight penetrations of the continent of 
the Antarctic (see Fig. 24, p. 62j to enable one to speak with 
any assurance of even its marginal portions, but the penetration 

L. Koch, “ Some New Features in the Physiography and Geology of 
Greenland,” Joum. Geol., vol. 31, 1923, pp. 62-W, fig. 4. 

>- See F. G. Binncy, op. cit. 
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by David to the Magnetic Pole Plateau when compared with 
that of Scott in the region southwest of McMurdo Sound dur- 
ing his first expedition, and Mawson’s expedition from the 
Adclie Land base, indicate with some probability that a sec- 
ondary dome of this continental glacier is located above the 
Magnetic Pole Plateau, and that this has a crest considerably 
below the level of that crossed by Scott on his last expedition. 
Moreover, the elevations which were attained by Armitage on 
his sledge-journey over inland-ice along a line somewhat to the 
south of Scott’s route at that timc.^“ were much higher than 
those obtained by Scott on a much deeper penetration, and 
these observations seem to point to a small secondary dome 
somewhere to the southward of Armitage’s route. 

A distribution of these secondary domes for the Antarctic 
Continent was suggested by the writer in 1915,'* and these sug- 
gested domes are indicated upon the map of the Antarctic re- 
gion reproduced in Figure 61. The introduction upon this map 
as an essential part of the circulation of this part of the world 
of the procession of cyclones according to Lockyer's view'“ 
puts into strong light the contrasts which exist between the 
Northern and the Southern hemispheres as regards the general 
atmospheric circulation. It has already been showm by several 
authorities, for Greenland first by Rink, and clearly brought 
out for the Antarctic by our representation of the wind observa- 
tions made by Wilkes (see p. 7, Fig. 3), that mighty as is the 
glacial anticyclone, its domination at the surface seems to wane 
and disappear at relatively small distances from the inland-ice 
margin. Such a condition is, we believe, fully accounted for if 

A. B. Armitage. Two Years in the Antarctic, Arnold, London, 1905, 
Chapter X. 

'* Proc. Am. Phil. Soc., vol. 54, 1915, p. 223, fig. 10. 

W. J. S. Lockyer, “ Southern Hemisphere Air Circulation, etc.,” Solar 
Physics Committee under direction of Sir Xorman Lockyer, London, 1910, 
pp. 109, pis. 15. 
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the outward do\\ndraft of the permanent anticyclone is updrawn 
at once into the migiating cj clones ■which encircle it This 
enormous contiibution to then iigor makes of this zone sur- 



Fio 51 Suggested di^ti ibution of sccondaiy domes on the mland-ice of 
the Antaictic, togcthei with the peimanent cj clones above the Ross 
and Weddell seas The continuous procession of low pressure aieas 
which migrate in clockwi'e fashion nound the gieat glacial anticyclone 
of the Antaictic Continent aie also given after Lockaei 

lounding the Antarctic that of the ‘ loaiing forties ” and 
" screeching fifties ” Mawson's data also have shown clearly 
that on the borders of the inland-ice of Adelie Land, the air 
ascended in “nhirlies” and that the gieat climaxes of the 
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glacial anticj'clone of that region were felt in remote Australia 
and in fact preceded by about fortj'-eight hours the arrival of 
storms on the Australian south coast.''® 

If now we turn to consider the Pleistocene glacier of the 
North American Continent, we find here also the evidence of at 
least four domes and centers of radiation, two main and two 
subordinate: and these have become known respectively as the 
Keewatin (west of Hudson’s Bay), the Labradorean (eas-t of 
Hudson’s Bay), the Patrician (north of Lake Superior) and 
the Newfoundland centers (Fig. 52) Concerning these domes 
Leverett has shown that though they came to culmination at 
different times, they also existed simultaneously. Culmination 
of glaciation appears, moreover, to have arrived first at the 
main eastern center and to have migrated westward across Hud- 
.son’s Bay to the western or Keewatin center. This explanation 
take.*!, however, no account of the glacial anticyclone a.« a means 
of nourishment.'® 

PAST CLIMATES IN REL.ATION TO THE GLACI.AL ANTICYCLONE 
The present an abnormal period in earth history. — The cli- 
matic zones which arc so important a factor of the present and 
are distributed in the main with regard to latitude, appear on 
the basis of geological observations of the first importance to 
be a quite abnormal incident in the long history of the earth. 
Today within low latitudes near the equator we find a zone of 
high insolation and of excessive evaporation, of strong upward 
movement of air currents which carries the ceiling of the tropo- 
sphere to an extreme altitude of 18 to 20 kilometers. Adiabatic 
transformations connected with this stupendous convectional 
process lock up in the form of ice-particles a considerable pro- 

Mawson, The Home oj the Blizzard, vol. 2, 1914, pp. 141, 157-158. 

See Hobbs, Proc. Am. Phil. Soc, vol. 54, 1915, pp. 190-193, fig. on 
page 192. 

Frank Leverett. ■' Pleistocene Deposits of Minnesota and adjacent 
Districts,’’ Bull. Gcol. Soc. Am., vol. 27, 1916, pp. 68-69. 
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Fio. 52.' Domes and centere of radiation on the Pleistocene continental 
glacier of North America 
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portion of the moisture carried into the air, and these are 
transported poleward at high levels as the cirrus clouds and 
their modifications. A portion only of these air currents and 
their sealed-up moisture appears to be brought to earth within 
the horse latitudes, the remaining portion being carried on be- 
neath the descending ceiling of the troposphere to higher lati- 
tudes and eventually to the glacial anticyclones. 

The “ circumpolar cyclones ” — cyclones only in the sense 
that the vortex assumed involves motions inward tow'ard its 
axis, not in respect to the vertical movement, which was anti- 
cyclonic — were the part of the Ferrel scheme of atmospheric 
circulation regarded as necessary to bring these upper currents 
down to earth and return them equatorward and keep them 
within a continuous cycle of movement. It now appears that 
the return mechanisms of the general circulation within high 
latitudes, instead of being “ circumpolar whirls,” are the great 
glacial anticyclones located over Greenland and over the Ant- 
arctic Continent. The one wind pole of the earth is centered 
not remote from a geographic pole, whereas the other has taken 
position with its center removed some nineteen degrees of latitude 
from the opposite pole. The atmospheric circulation is given its 
vigor at the present time not alone through a pushing upward 
of currents within the tropics as a consequence of excessive 
insolation within that region, but also by a pulling down by the 
refrigerating engines of the continental glaciers. 

As every glacialist is aware, the present is in reality the 
waning phase — receding hemicycle — of the Pleistocene glacia- 
tion, one of the tliree great periods of continental glaciation 
which are known in the entire earth history.^® The other periods 
arc, doubtfully, the late Pre-Cambrian or the early Cambrian, 
and the Permo-Carboniferous or Permian. 

^® Other periods are known which were characterized by smaller 
glaciers, but of none is it supposed that continental glaciation existed. 
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Within the Permian period, so far as moderate latitudes are 
concerned, glaciation was chiefly developed within the Southern 
Hemisphere, whereas in the Pleistocene the glaciation of mod- 
erate latitudes was within the Northern Hemisphere. Of the 
older period referred to, the extent of the glaciation is involved 
in a good deal of uncertainty, though it apparently was charac- 
teristic of both Northern and Southern hemispheres. During 
both the Permian and the Pleistocene geological periods there 
were vast continental glaciers in addition to those which were 
located over the Antarctic and Greenland (see Fig. 19b, p. 
53). The influence of these vast domes of ice in stimulating 
a vigorous circulation must have been of the utmost impor- 
tance, and the zonal distribution of climates should in conse- 
quence have been so much the more pronounced.-’^ 

The geological past generally devoid of marked climatic 
zones. — It has long been known, though more widely recognized 
in recent years, that the distribution of certain fossil plants and 
animals shows that the migrations of these delicate organisms 
in the geologic past were not barred by climatic zones as they 
are today. In 1910 the matter was treated for the field of paleo- 
botany by two of the most distinguished of American paleo- 
botanists, Drs. David White and F. H. Knowlton.== Their 
joint summary statements are so important that they are given 
below: 

1. Belative uniformity, mildness (probably subtropical in degree), and 
comparative equability of climace, accompanied by a high humidity, have 
prevailed over the greater part of the earth, extending to, or into, the 

Presumably there was glaciation of these areas since there were ice- 
sheets in lower latitudes. 

21 W. H. Hobbs, '• The Pleistocene Glaciation of North America in 
the Light of our Knowledge of Existing Continental Glaciers,” Bull. Am. 
Geogr. Soc., vol. 43, 1911, pp. 641-659, fig. 9. 

22 David White and F. H. Knowlton. ‘‘ Evidences of Paleobotany as 
to Geological Climate," Science, N. S., vol. 31, 1910, p. 760. See also G. F. 
Matthew, “ Were there Climatic Zones in Devonian Times? ” Proc. and 
Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., 3rd Ser., vol. 5, 1911. Sec. IV, pp. 125-153. 
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polar circles, during the greater part of geologic time since, at latest, the 
Middle Paleozoic. This is the regular, the ordinary, the normal condition. 
Prom a broad point of view tlicse conditions arc relatively stable. 

2. The development of strongly marked climatic zones, at least be- 
tween the polar circles, is exceptional and abnormal. It is usually confined 
to short intervals, or to intermittently oscillating short intervals, all within 
relatively short periods. 

3. The periods of abnormal climatic differentiation are characterized 
by the development of extremes — i.c., by extreme and abnormal heat or 
cold (glaciation), humidity, or aridity — which arc local or regional in their 
occurrence and variable or unstable. 

4. The brief geological period in which we live is a part of one of 
the most strongly developed and unstable of these abnormal intervals of 
radical change. The assumption that climatic variations, contrasting ex- 
tremes, and complexity of combination and geographic distribution of 
climatic factors, such as now exist, arc normal or essential, and that they 
were present also, though in slightly less degree, in all geological periods 
appears to be without palcobotanical warrant. The proposition that we 
are still in the glacial epoch is paleontologically true. We have no evi- 
dence that in any other post-Silurion period, with perhaps the exception 
of the Permo-Carboniferous glacial period, have the climatic distribution 
and segregation of life been so highly differentiated and complicated as in 
post-Tertiary time. 

5. The development and exi.stencc of torridity — i.e., of a torrid zone 
in the equatorial belt or any other great region of the earth — is concom- 
itant and causally connected with the development of regional frost. It 
would appear that the occurrence of a torrid zone is peculiar to abnormal 
or glacial intervals. 

In 1915 I drew attention to the .?ignificanec of these 
facts as they relate to the anticyclones above continental 
glaciers.^^ In 1919 Dr. Knowlton took up the subject with some 
thoroughness and after discussing the several geological 
periods individually he said in summary; 


It is perhaps not too much to say that it has now been demonstrated 
beyond reasonable question that climatic zoning such as we have had 
since the beginning of the Pleistocene did not obtain in the geologic ages 
prior to the Pleistocene. I think this statement of conditions is very 

“ The Ferrel Doctrine of Polar Calms and its Disproof in Recent 
Observations. Ptoc. Second Pan-American Scientific Congress, Washing- 
ton, Sec. n {Astronomy, Meteorology and Seismology), vol. 2, pp. 184-187. 

F. H. Knowlton, “Evolution of Geologic Climates,” Bidl. Geol. 
Soc. Am., vol. 30, 1919, pp. 499-566. 
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generally accepted bj' geologists and paleontologists — in fact, I am 
at a loss to know how the data available can be othenvise interpreted 
(pp. 537-538). 

Dr. Charles Schuchert also in discussing the climates from 
the point of view of a paleontologist who has studied the animal 
life of the past, says: 

The marine 'life thcrnioinctor’ indicate.^ vast stvclehcs of time of mild 
to warm and equable temperatures, with but slight zonal differenees be- 
tween the equator and the jioles. The great bulk of marine fossils are 
those of the shallow seas, and the evolutionary changes recorded in these 
“ medals of creation ’’ arc slight throughout vast lengths of time that are 
punctuated by short but decisive periods of cooled waters and great 
mortalit.v. followed by quick evolution, and the rise of new stocks. . . . 
On the land the stoiy of the climatic changes is different, but in general 
the equability of the temperature simulates that of the oceanic areas. In 
other words, the lands also had long-enduring times of mild to warm 
climates. 

It is certainly mo.«t significant that the past record of the 
earth should reveal with such clearness that it is only within 
the two relatively brief geological periods of extensive glaciation 
of the inland-ice type that strongly developed climatic zones 
existed ; and the conclusion is therefore forced upon us that the 
stimulation of the circulatory .system by the downdraft over 
vast ice-domes of continental dimensions has been the directly 
actuating cause (sec Fig. 19a and b., p. 531.-“ 

== Charles Schuchert, “ Climate.'? of Geologic Time,"' Smith. Repl., 
1914, pp. 277-311. 

-® Obviously the recent work of Koppen and 'Wegener {Die Klimate 
dcT geoloffischen Vorzeit, Boratraegcr, Berlin, 1924, jjp. 255, 1 pi. and 41 
figs.) ignores these facts, for these authors assert (p. 2), “that in all times 
in the history of the earth the same climatic zones have existed.” It is 
perhaps significant that they also state (p. 1), “In this book the pre- 
historic changes of climate will be considered under the assumptions of 
the theoiy of continental sliding which is here regarded as right.” 



CHAPTER XII 

PRESENT OPINION AND FUTURE RESEARCH 


PRESENT-DAY METEOROLOGICAL OPINION 

The explorer versus the meteorologist. — Our survey of the 
course of meteorological thought in what concerns that part of 
the earth’s general circulation which is, very broadly speaking, 
within the polar regions, has indicated that before either of the 
great polar continents had been penetrated the circulation above 
them had been fully visualized through speculation; and that 
this foreordained scheme of circulation had been but little af- 
fected by the advance of observational knowledge during three 
quarters of a century. 

Explorers who have penetrated the polar continents have 
without exception brought back the evidence for a superimposed 
mechanism of circulation quite different from that which specu- 
lation had visualized; and quite generally the explorers them- 
selves have interpreted their observations to indicate centrifugal 
slope winds. 

Quite otherwise has it been with the school of meteorologists. 
Ignoring the vital difference between the noith and the south 
polar regions proper — the northern polar area a level expanse 
of sea covered by floating ice-floes, the southern a continent 
deeply buried beneath a flat dome of ice and snow — they have 
in their discussions treated both as though these polar areas 
were identical, and until quite recently as though the antiquated 
theory of “ polar calms,” “ polar cyclones ” and “ circumpolar 
whirls ” were in harmony with observed fact. Today we know 
that the north polar area proper — that surrounding the geo- 
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graphic poJe — wliicli by Ferrel was ^'i,5lla]ized as a low pres- 
sure area and by Bjerknes as one of high pressure, is character- 
ized neither by high nor by low, but by nearly normal air pres- 
sures; and that the great inland-ice dome about the southern 
pole is paralleled in the Northern Hemisphere by a quite simi- 
lar ice-dome which envelops the continent of Greenland located 
in an eccentric position centered fully nineteen degrees from 
the geographic pole. These vast domes absolutely control the 
circulation above them, and the atmo.epheric poles of the earth, 
quite unlike the geographic poles, arc centered above the polar 
continents, and one of them is in a highly eccentric position as 
are both the magnetic poles of the earth. 

Any attempt to treat the general atmospheric circulation of 
the earth while failing to recognize these essential facts can 
lead only to error. It must also be emphasized that our quali- 
tative knowledge today is fairly complete for the continent of 
Greenland though relatively scanty for that of the Antarctic. 
So far as meteorologists have modified their earlier views con- 
cerning the circulation of polar regions, it has been almost ex- 
clusively with reference to the Antarctic. The great reservoir 
of pertinent data from Greenland has been left almost un- 
touched. 

Interpretation of local as regional ivinds. — Reference has 
been made to the rather general interpretation of winds at base 
stations in the Antarctic, as though these were of a regional 
character, and it is on this assumption that the elaborate com- 
putations of Aleinardus are based. Since, however, these are of 
purely local significance, serious misunderstanding has been 
occasioned and it is entirely due to this that there is a wide- 
spread belief that the marginal -winds of the Antarctic are always 
southeasterly (see p. 29) . In reality they have a southeasterly 
direction, with certain exceptions, only when the course of the 
margin of the continent is from east to west. 
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Accident dctci’mined that the bas^c of the Southern Cross 
expedition of 1899-1900 should be located on the u'est side of 
the narrow Cape Adare peninsula under the edge of the inland- 
ice and at a point whore the slope of the glacier rose in an cast- 
southeast direction; and so the dominant winds were from the 
cast-southeast (Fig. 53, a, b and c). Less than three hundred 
miles away to the southwest, but on the opposite side of this 
peninsula, was located in a later period the winter refuge of the 
Priestley party of Scott’s last expedition. Here the slope of 
the inland-ice which lay to the westward ascended in that direc- 
tion, and so the dominant wind direction was exactly opposed or 
west-north westerly (Fig. 53, dj. 

The later British expeditions made their base upon the eastern 
shore of iMcAIurdo Sound within a sluiceway for the air, which 
because of earth rotation piles up on the westward side of the 
Rosa Barrier; and the wind comes from the southeast for the 
simple reason that the sluicewa}* takes that course. The domi- 
nant winds of tlio neighborhood arc, however, from the southwest, 
and these winds take over control with all greater blizzards (Fig. 
53, f). This condition is brought out particularly well at all 
points where outlet glaciers from the inland-ice of South Victoria 
Land make junction with the flat and low-lying Ross Barrier 
(Fig. 53, c and Fig. 21, p. 57j.^ 

It has already been shown (p. 30 and Fig. 7) that the south- 
westerly wind.s controlled summer and winter alike at the Nor- 
wegian base of Nordcnskjold in West Antarctica. 

Austrian and German opinion. — As already developed in 
detail in the foregoing pages. Professor Hann, the leading au- 
thority of our times on meteorology and climatology, early set 
himself stoutly in opposition to the newer interpretations which 
inevitably were made on the basis of observations by Antarctic 

^ C. S. Wright and R. B. Priestley, “British (Terra Nova) Antarctic 
Expedition,” Glacialogy, figs. 2. 4 and 5, pp. 14r-17; R. E. Priestley, ibid., 
•‘Physiography (Robertson Bay and Terra No^■a Bay Regions),” map II 
in pocket of cover ; F. Dcbenh.iin. ibid., “ The Phy.siography of the Ross 
Archipelago,” Fig. 1, p. xii. 
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explorers who had brought back knowledge of conditions of 
circulation over and near to the inland-ice — observations which 
w'ere clearly in opposition to the Ferrel speculation concerning 
polar conditions of circulation. This stand of Hann was also 
upheld by Meinardus on the basis of extensive computations 
from pressure and temperature observations which had been 
made by various expeditions at stations surrounding, but out- 
side, the Antarctic Continent. As the evidence continued to 
pile up, Hann held his ground doggedly and to the time of his 
death in 1923 would not admit the existence of an anticyclonic 
circulation over the Antarctic, but only upon its borders. His 
treatise on meteorology is now, since his death, being revised and 
rewritten by Professor Siiring. head of the German Chief Meteor- 
ological Station at Potsdam, but with no essential change of 
attitude in this respect.^ In Chapter V (Lieferungen 6-7) 
issued during the present year (1924-25), the general atmos- 
pheric circulation is treated wholly without reference to the 
glacial anticyclones. 

In treatises issued since 1920 the Bjerknes theory of the 
polar front and of the cap of cold air over the North Pole is 
almost universally introduced. Professor Exner of Vienna, di- 
rector of the Central Institute for Meteorology and Geodynam- 
ic.®, in his treatise entitled Dynamical Meteorology, has also 
ignored the existence of glacial anticj-clones.® A new edition of 
this valuable w'ork, which appeared in 1925, ‘ is much enlarged 
and rewritten, and while recognizing the influence w'hich the 
Bjerknes views have had, Exner sets up a theory of atmos- 
pheric circulation of his own, which he refers to as a reversed 
polar front theory. He has, however, the same idea of the iden- 

2 Hann-SiirJng, Lchrhvch (hr Meleorologie, 4'® umgearbeitete Auflage, 
Tauchnitz, Leipzig, Lieferung 7, 1924, pp. 487-506. 

® Felix M. Exner, Dyiiamischo Meieorologie, Teubner, Leipzig- 
Berlin. 1916, pp. 308. 

* Published this time by Julius Springer in Vienna. 
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tity of the two polar areas and of the cold air reservoir about 
the North Pole which is bounded by the “ polar front.” He 
says of the polar regions: 

The obsen'ations on the earth’s surface show from about 70° of 
latitude on, a new increase of pressure toward the pole, which, as a cold 
reservoir, takes part m a sort of convection flow with the lower lati- 
tudes. . . . 

The cold air which flows off from the poles becomes quickly east 
wind. ... (p. 223) 

Two recent German works on the atmospheric circulation 
also ignore the results of all recent work in tlic polar regions.® 
Defant says that “ the cold air masses of the polar regions cover 
over like a cap the higher latitudes. . . .” (p. 140) 

British opinion. — The views of Sir Napier Shaw, lately the 
director of the British Meteorological Office, have already been 
referred to, since he supplied the preface to the volume on 
meteorology of the first Scott expedition to the Antarctic and 
followed closely the lead of Hann in placing a cyclone above a 
shallow anticyclone encircling the Antarctic region (see p. 121). 
In a book which issued from the press in 1923, Shaw treated the 
general circulation as “ polar and equatorial ’’ with considera- 
tion of circumpolar whirls and of weak anticyclones over the 
Atlantic and Africa, but not, strange to say, over Greenland and 
the Antarctic.” 

The views of Simpson, who has now succeeded Shaw as 
director of the Meteorological Office, have already been given 
with some fullness (pp. 124-132). Simpson has not taken ac- 
count of the relationship of air circulation to the topography 

“ A]b. Defiint und Erich Obst, “Lufthiille und Klima,” Emyklopadie 
dcT Erdkunde, herausg. von O. Kende, Deutiche, Wicn, 1923 (reprinted 
from Bcilr. z. Physik d. j. Atmosphaere) ; Fr. Ahlborn, " Die drei grossen 
Zirkulationen der Atmosphaere,” Beitr. z. Physik d. frei. Atmosphaere, 
vol. 11, 1924, pp. 117-153. 

® The Air and Its Ways, Univ. Press, Cambridge, 1923, pp. 237, es- 
pecially pp. 151-154. 
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within the Antarctic region and has followed pinch the same 
direction as Hann and Shaw. In his latest publication the two 
polar regions are treated as playing identical roles in the at- 
mospheric circulation with no refei’cncc whatei'cr to Greenland.' 

Geddes, lecturer at the University of Aberdeen, in a recent 
treatise,® after referring to the high pressure areas in the tem- 
perature zones, says: "Beyond these belts pressure diminishes 
towards both poles, regularly in the Southern Hemisphere, but 
irregularly in the Northern ” (p. 113) . 

Griffith Taylor, assistant professor of Geography at the Uni- 
versity of Sydney and the geologist of the last Scott expedition, 
in his Australian Meteorology has fallen into the common error 
concerning the supposedly prevailing southeasterly winds of the 
Antarctic continent, for he says: “ 

Surface winds .'irovmd the Antarctic and on the latter continent are 
chiefly from the soulh-ea.'t. where they con«tifuto the famous blizzard 
winds. . , . There is a permanent region of high pressure at the south 
pole, and the wind.s blowing from the polo to the low-pressure belt at 
66° S. follow the .came rules as docs the trade wind. 

French opinion. — French thought has been less hampered 
by authoritative pronouncement.^, and the Frcncli expeditions to 
t!ic Antarctic have been restricted in their studies to the areas 
of .sca-icc. The French explorers have treated but little the air 
circulation over the Antarctic Continent. The one authoritative 
French treatise on meteorology is that by Angot, last revised in 
1916.^“ Angot has treated the north polar region without refer- 
ence to Greenland and as probably representing a minimum of 

^ G. C. Simpson, “ The New Ideas in Meteorology,” British Assoc. 
Adi'. Sci. Sect. A, Southampton, 1925, Prcoitlent’s address, pp. 1-15, issued 
Aug. 28, 1925. 

® A. E. M. Gedde.s, Meteorology, Van Nostrand, 1921, pp. 390. 

" Griffith Taylor, Australiaii Meteorology, n text-book including sec- 
tions on aviation and climatology. Clarendon Pi-ess, Oxford, 1920, pp. 101- 
102 . 

Alfred Angot, Traite Elementaire de Mvlvorologie, Gautier-Villars, 
3rd ed.. revised and con-ected, 1916, 415 pages. 
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pressure, but for the Antarctic he has recognized the tvork of 
explorers as indicating an anticj'clone. He says: 

It is reasonable that in consequence of the dynamic effect of which 
we have spoken the minimum of prcsMire is found exactly at the pole : 
it is probable that this is the case for the Xorthern Hemisphere, but it is 
conceivable that it is something else. If there existed all about the pole 
a groat continent extreincli" cold, the action of the temperature might be- 
come preponderant; in this case, the picssure. after having diminished 
rapidly between the latitudes 35° and 60° or 70°. would augment anew 
toward the pole, which would therefore he the center of an anticyclonal 
movement presenting in the layers near the ground a divergent movement 
with a component directed from the pole toward the equator. It is this 
which the recent obscivations t.ikcn in the Antarctic region appear to 
indicate . . . (p. 155) 

Although no later treatise of an original character dealing 
spccialh' with meteorology or climatology has appeared in 
France, the new edition of De IMartonnc’s standard Treatise on 
Physical Geography has an entire part devoted to climate, 
which part comprises two hundred and twenty-six pages, and 
the book has been rewritten throughout.” Of the polar r6gime 
De Martonne says: 

!Mohn had alicady aflci itic Xan-cn Expedition been able to lay out 
the pressure maps oi er tlic Victic polar basin, indicating a tendency to the 
formation of an anlicxclone in 'iminiei over Xorthern Greenland and 
Spitzbergen; while m winter a bridge of pressures relatively high should 
join the maximum of Siberia with that of Manitoba in North America, 
low pressures reigning to the ea<l and the west of Greenlantl. 

The circulation is cenainl,v, here as in the Icinpcratc zone, stronglx- 
influenced by the division of land and .'ea. According to Ilobb.s, glacia- 
tion itself should play a lole, and the ice-dome of Greenland, the same as 
the Antarctic continent, .should cause a refrigeration of the lower layers 
of the atmosphere sufticieiit to produce an anticyclone. In fact, one has 
always established the divergent winds on the coa.sts of Greenland (S. E. 
on the west coa.=t, and X. \V. on the cast coast). It appears to be estab- 
lished that North Greenland is throughout the year included in an anti- 
cyclonic area. The west winds do not penetrate far info the polar basin, 
and thej’ are replaced in summer, even on the Siberian coast, by winds 
from the east. 

11 Emm. de Martonne, Traite de geographic physique, 4'"'= edition, 
entierement refondu, x’ol. 1, Paris, 1925, pp. 496. 
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It is in the soiilhern hemispheres, always more regular than the 
northern hemisphere, that one is tempted to seek the normal conditions 
of circulation. But the Antarctic polar region is occupied by a continent 
almost as vast ns Europe with a mean altitude of more than 2000 meters 
and covered bj' a cap of ice. It was early recognized that the strong 
we^t winds of the Antarctic Ocean are replaced beyond 65° latitude by 
winds of polar origin. Simultaneous observations have permitted Mei- 
nardus to establish the reality of a sj-stem of divergent w'inda around the 
Antarctic continent. The greater part of the year an anticyclone certainly 
controls; a furrow of low sub-arctic pressures appears to exist between 
60° and 70° of latitude; it should be this which determines the moist east 
winds which supply the great falls of snow on the advances to the Antarctic 
continent (pp. 169-170). 

American treatises and texts. — A considerable number of 
recent American treatises and texts have appeared but without 
taking account of the actual conditions of circulation within 
high latitudes.’ - 

Huntington and Yisher in their recent volume discuss the 
glacial anticyclone.'^ The circulation of the winds for both 
Greenland and the Antarctic they have set forth correctly, but 
they have misinterpreted my theory of alimentation of the con- 
tinental glacier, following in this the lead of Hann, Meinardus 
and others. Here they have distorted the facts concerning the 
anticyclone in a new direction and have made an attempt to 
explain the alimentation of the glacier through deposition of 
-now by cyclone® along the borders. The high humidity of the 
interior regions is rather amusingly set aside in the following 
manner: "Hobbs reports that explorers in Antarctica and 

ty. J. Milham, Meteorology, A Text-book on the Weather, the 
Causes of Its Changes and Weather Foreeasling for the Student and 
General Reader, Macmillan Co., 1912, pp. 549, 50 chart.®, diagrams. 

Frank H. Bigelow, A Meteorological Treatise on the Circulation and 
Radiation in the Atmosphere of the Earth and of the Sun, Wiley, 1915, 
].r. 431. 

J. H. Clayton, H'or/d ircatAcr, etc., Macmillan Co., 1923, 393 pages, 
illustrated. 

Jacques W. Redway, Handbook of Meteorology, Wiley, 1921, 294 
pages. 

13 E. Huntington and S. S. Visher, Climatic Changes, Their Nature 
and Causes, Yale University Press, Xew Haven, 1922, pp. 329. 
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Greenland have frequently observed conden'alion on their 
clothing. If such moisture is not derived directly from the 
men’s own bodies it apparently picked up from the ice sheet 
by the descending air and not added to the ice sheet by air from 
aloft” (p. 137). 

A further misconception of the nature and cause of the anti- 
cyclone probably accounts for the following statement: ‘‘ If 
Hobbs’ anti-cyclonic hypothesis of glacial growth is correct, it 
would appear that ice sheets should grow up where the tem- 
perature is lowest and the high-pre«sure areas most persistent; 
for instance, in northern Siberia ” ( p. 137 ) . It is necessarj' to 
remind these authors that these conditions should persist 
ihroughout the year. 

Professor McAdie, in a recent treatise.^^ is not entirely elear 
in his references to atmospheric conditions near the poles. On 
page 56, referring to Ferrel's theory of circulation, he says: 

The circulation, as outlined, requires marked depressions around the 
poles, whereas, in realit.v, an entirely different distribution of pressure 
exists. 

On page 63, however, speaking for himself, he says: 

Again the wcst-e.ist drift of the atmosphere in middle and higher 
latitudes forms a gigantic polar c.t clone 

In 1915 when my monograph on ‘‘ The Role of the Glacial 
Anticyclone ” was in manuscript. Professor Humphreys of the 
U. S. Weather Bureau was at my request good enough to read 
the manuscript critically. In his Physics of the Air, published 
in 1920, he has given in the main an excellent treatment of the 
glacial anticyclones of Greenland and the Antarctic.^ Under 
the caption “ General Circulation ” his significant paragraphs 
are: 

Alexander McAdie, The Principles of Aerography, Rand McNally, 
Chicago, 1917, pp. 318. 

W. J. Humphreys, Physics of the Ai^, Lippincott, 1920, pp. 665. 
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There are two r'xtonMvo I'egions, Antarctica and Greenland, where the 
barometric pressure alwaj-s is high.*® At each place the high pressure 
appears to be the result of the very low prevailing temperatures, which in 
turn are due in part to the great elevations and in part to the free and 
abundant radiation from the snow surface through the comparatively 
clear skies kept generally free from clouds by the descent of the upper 
air induced and maintained by tlie vigorous fall winds. That surface 
radiation is an essential factor in establishing and maintaining these low 
temperatures is obvious from the fact that air cannot flow down hill, as 
it does in these regions, unless it lias a greater density and therefore 
lower temperature than the adjacent atmosphere of the same level. It is 
also obvious from the prevailing and excessive surface temperature in- 
versions, in which, and because of which, those ice fogs that doubtless 
furnish much of the interior precipitation are so common. 

It will bo well to remember in this connection that snow, in addition 
to reflecting about 70 per cent, of the incident solar radiation, is also a 
good emitter of those long wave-length (12-15 /i) radiations appropriate 
to its temperature. In this way tlie low temperatures are maintained, not 
only during winter when air circulation and, to some extent, cooling ice 
supply the only available heat, but also during the long-continued insola- 
tion of summer. 

The air drainage thus produced is manifest in those strong and per- 
sistent southeast It or anticj'clonic winds that characterize the climates 
of the border and all explored portions of Antarctica, except, of coui’sc. 
near the pole, and, presumablj', therefore, of the whole continent. Simi- 
lar, though less vigorous, antic 5 ’clonio winds also prevail over and around 
Greenland. Each of these great regions, but cspcciallj'' Antarctica, by 
virtue of its strong and continuous refrigeration, obviously is exceedingly 
effective in its influence on the atmospheric circulation of its respective 
hemisphere. If there were no such extensive high and snow-covered areas 
in the polar regions, it is clear that our general circulation would be less 
vigorous and doubtless vciy different in many places .i® 

On page 609 under the caption “ Other Factor,? of Climatic 
Control,” there is found in the main a particularly good sum- 
mary of my theory of the glacial anticyclone: 

. . . when the slope is veiy gentle, as it is over the interior of Green- 
land and oi’cr much of the explored portion of the Antarctic Continent, 

This is of course inferred only on tlie basis of the prevailing winds. 
We have no barometric data which can be used, since we have as yet no 
])03ition upon either continental glacier for which the altitude has been 
determined by other than barometric methods. We have always the in- 
soluble single equation of two variable quantities. 

Southeast only when the margin follows an east and west direction. 

18 Op. cit; pp. 198-200. Humphreys has here fallen into the usual 
error concerning the southeast winds of the Antarctic border. 
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a,ir drainage neccssarilj- is sluggish and unable to keep pace with the sui- 
lacc cooling. Hence, in such cases the change of temperature with change 
in elevation (counting from sea level) can be, and usually is, far greater 
than adiabatic, or 1° C for 1(X) mctci-s. Hence, such regions, when there 
arc no higher surrounding mountains, can and often do establish; (1) a 
circulation of the upper air from the ocean to the higher portions of the 
plateau; C2) a well-defined surface temiieratiuc inversion, or. for the 
first few hundred meters, an increase of temperature with increase of 
elevation; (3) a slow settling of this air onto the cold surface below; 

(4) the precipitation, without cloud, of fine snow crystals — “ frost snow ” ; 

(5) drainage of this chilled and relatively dense air to lower levels; (6) 
ilrifting of the snow with the winds and the consequent extension, so far 
as temperature and other conditions will permit, of the ice-covered or 
glaciated area. 

All these conditions obtain today over the two great glaciers that still 
remain, that of Greenland and that of Antarctica, and. presumably, there- 
fore, must also have obtained to a greater or less extent over all great 
glacial fields wherever and whenever found. 

It has seemed necessary to furnish extracts in some fullness 
from the more recent meteorological treatises in order to show 
how generally their authors have ignored the existence of the 
great Greenland continential glacier with its powerful anticy- 
clone; and, further, how they have likewise ignored the evidence 
from observation of generally normal air pressures over the 
north polar region. Huinplireys is the one noteworthy excep- 
tion to this rule. 

For treatment of the glacial anticyclone the plan which has 
been chosen is the historical one, since this method seemed the 
only way of bringing into clear light the genesis of those tradi- 
tions which have been so potent a factor in this as in most 
fields of science — traditions which are usually connected with 
some one or more of the great figures in the history of the sci- 
ence. In any attempt to explain the origin of those grooves 
along which as concerns the general circulation of the atmos- 
phere opinion has been made to flow, it will be found that the 
homage generally paid to systematic observations has been re- 
sponsible for much of the error. Extrapolations have been de- 
pended upon to take the place of direct observation upon the 
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ground, and elaborate computations have been carried out on 
the basis of data derived in reality from a different system of 
circulation. 

From the great continental glaciers themsch'cs direct obser- 
vations of wind direction made during sledge- journeys have 
now been available for periods varying from a quarter to half 
a century, yet these data have quite generally been ignored by 
the meteorological profession and conclusions have been based 
wholly upon the observations carried out at base stations. This 
procedure, a rather general tendency to treat meteorological 
questions on a mathematical basis, and the battle to defend the 
erroneous speculations of FeiTcl; these explain the failure to 
appreciate either the nature or the importance of the two vast 
glacial anticyclones as major elements in the general atmos- 
pheric circulation. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 

Quantitative to replace qualitative studies. — As one surveys 
in retrospect our observational knowledge of the glacial anticy- 
clone, it is impressed upon him how largely qualitative is this 
evidence. The time has now come, it is believed, when more 
quantitative studies must be undertaken, if we are to pursue our 
inquiries with profit. 

Dimensions of the anticyclone. — The lines of future inquiry 
are in part clearly indicated, and certain of them relate espe- 
cially to the dimensions of the circulatory system which the 
glaciers control. To what height above the surface of the ice- 
dome do the outstreaming air currents — the lower portion of 
the anticyclone — extend, and at what rates do their velocities 
fall off with altitude? At what elevation is found the neutral 
zone of equilibrium above which the direction of motion is 
reversed? How does the velocity of these upper instreaming 
air currents change with altitude, and at what height does the 
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anticyclonic circulation come to an end? What are the direc- 
tions and what the rates of movement of the clouds included 
within the system? 

What is the average diameter of the area of downdraft over 
the interior of the dome, and what maximum and minimum 
values correspond to the culmination and to the beginning of 
the anticyclonic stroph? What are the summer and the winter 
means and extremes for this diameter? Just how far out from 
the margin of the dome doc? the anticyclonic circulation ex- 
tend, and how do tlies'C limits vary with the phases of the 
strophic movement and with the season? How is this indication 
of anticyclonic vigor related to the approach of the migrating 
cyclones which pass along the borders, and how is each A'ortex 
modified through its contact with the other? Are these vortices 
of opposite kind sensibly attracted to each other? 

Problems of insolation and radiation. — Suitable technical 
methods must be discovered for measuring accurately and con- 
tinuously the in- and out-radiation at the snow-ice surface of 
the glacier, and there must be a check through comparison with 
the humidity of the air and its further content of snow-flakes, 
ice-crystals and water droplets. Simultaneous studies must be 
made to determine the temperature curve for depth within the 
snow-cover of the glacier. Of great importance is here the 
quantity of the included air, and any indication of a fusion zone 
at the surface. The water equivalent of a cubic foot (or of 
some smaller unit) of the snow will here be of the utmost 
significance. 

We are still without proper studies of irradiation, not only 
from the various types of surface of the inland-ice, but from the 
frozen sea-ice off its borders. Comparative studies are needed 
of the radiation from inland-ice, from sea-ice (pack-ice or 
floe-ice) , from sea water, and from land both with and without 


a snow-cover. 
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Amount of sublimation and its distribution . — It is of the 
utmost importance also to measure the amount of separation as 
snowflakes or ice-crystals from the lower air layers, since this 
appears to be the principal form of nourishment of the continen- 
tal glaciers. The geographical limits for this process should be 
(letcrinined and their relation fixed to the area of downdraft in 
the anticyclone. The relative separations during day and night 
and, so far as possible, of the season, should also be studied. 

Comparative studies about the margin of the area of strong 
radiation. — In view of the observed sharp boundary to the 
inner region of strong radiation upon the inland-ice of Green- 
land (-CC p. 1171, comparative .studie.s should be carried out on 
both sides of this border line specially as regards; (1) slope of 
surface, (2) air huiniditj’’, (3) air content of snow, and (4) 
nature of snow as regards fusion. Equally, if not more, im- 
portant will it be at and near these crucial localities to investi- 
gate the overlying air, not only near the surface, but at con- 
siderable heights above it. Acrological studies above the inland- 
ice must be attempted and a technique worked out. Probably 
the most promising line of acrological research adapted to this 
special field is that with use of the aeroplane, already employed 
with success in Germany, England and Holland in acrological 
studios. It is also highly probable that if the time can be .so 
chosen as to secure good visibility, sounding balloons or pilot 
balloons carrying meteorographs^® can be sent up to moderate 
heights with a fair chance of recoverj'. 

Drift-snow and the shaping of the ice-dome. — It has been 
seen how vast is the quantity of drift-snow that is carried out 
from the interior of the inland-ice and cither piled up about 
its borders, deposited within the lower portions of sluicc-way'=, 
or dissipated upon the surface of the sea. It is highly desirable, 

1® S. P. Fergusson. •' New Aci-ological Apparatus,” Month. Wcatk. Rev., 
vol. 48, 1920, pp. 317-322. 
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though during the great storms very difficult, to measure the 
quantity of drift at different height® above tlie ice. It is con- 
siderablj- easier to determine the thickness of the annual layers 
of snow deposit, and these should be measured at a considerable 
number of stations along a tran«ection of the inland-iee, and 
careful study should be made of the surface before and after a 
heavy stroph of the anticyclone. Here u itliin the slope areas of 
the ice domc" tlicre is offered the po-®ibility of measui-ing ac- 
curately the amount of deviation of outflowing surface winds 
through the angles whicli the sastnigi make with slope lines. 

Measurement of ice-jloiv within marginal region. — Inti- 
mately connected with the problem of distribution of the drift- 
snow is the measurement of the rate of flow of the ice itself 
within the marginal portions of the glacier. Such measure- 
ments have already been made in glacier outlets, but not as yet 
to any extent upon the inland-icc it-elf. The rate at which this 
velocity falls off with the distance within the ice-border remains 
to be determined. If nunataks arc generally made use of for 
fixed station® of the theodolite, then as these rock masses affect 
materially the rate of ice-flow within their neighborhood, many 
measurements will have to be made to determine the law which 
controls the ice-flow. There i® here an entirely new field to be 
exploited; for, quite without warrant, glacialists have generally 
assumed an outward motion throughout the mass of inland-icc. 
It is highly probable that this motion ceases at rather moderate 
distances within the icc-bordcr.=® 

Aerological observatio7is over the inland-icc. — The most 
promising line of attack upon the newer problems of the anti- 
cyclone i® evidently quite largely to be made from the air 
above, and mainly over, not outside, the ice-domes themselves. 

-® W. H. Hobbs, BuU. Am. Geogr. Soc., vol. 43, 1911, pp. 655-656. 
See also Earth Features and Their Meaning, Macmillan Co., 1912, pp. 302- 
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Iq the future meteorological stations must be established on, 
as well as near, the inland-ice. All such stations should if possi- 
ble have their altitude determined bj' the precise methods of 
the spirit-level and be connected by radio. 

Synchronized observations. — From now on the aim must be 
not so much to interpolate the so-called systematic obseiwations 
which are made at widely separated stations, but to synchronize 
the observations of stations chosen with special reference to the 
system of inland-ice circulation, and in such a way that when 
a great stroph is in process of evolution above the inland-ice, 
it shall be possible to determine what is going on at all points 
within the system at a particular instant — how the surface air 
over the ice-slopes is moving, how far beyond the margin its 
influence is felt, how much of the extra-marginal air is being 
overridden, how the clouds in the upper levels are directed, 
and just how the approaching cyclones are being modified. 
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snow temperatures, interior of 
Greenland, 79; describes dense 
mist of central Greenland, 81 ; his 
sledge-journej' across Greenland, 
60; importance of his observa- 
tions made in Greenland in 1913, 
122; meteorological conditions en- 
countered in transection of Green- 
land. 116; quoted on snow tem- 
peratures of Greenland inland- 
ice, 134; quoted on under-cooled 
mists of Greenland, 123. 

Koch, Dr. Lange, cited, 113; his 
map of north Greenland, 110; his 
map showing route over ice of 
north Greenland, 141; his profile 
on sledge-route in north Green- 
land, 113: his section across north 
Greenland, 139; quoted, 47, 77, 
132, 139, 163; quoted on expedi- 
tions in north Greenland, 109; 
quoted on glacial anticyclone in 
north Greenland, 140; quoted on 
separate domes of Greenland in- 
land-ice, 163; referred to on north 
Greenland, 113. 

Koppen, Prof. Dr., cited, 171. 

Krogness, Director O., acknowledg- 
ments to, 142, 143; cited, 73. 
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Leslie, A., cited, 159, 160. 

Leverett, Frank, cited, 166. 

Lockyer, W. S. J.. cited, 153, 164; 
procession of cyclones about Ant- 
arctic Continent, 165; quoted on 
air circulation of Antarctic, 125, 
164. 
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McAdie, Prof. Alexander, cited. 181; 
quoted on air circulation about 
poles, 181. 

Mackenzie Bay, east Greenland, 
map of district near, 143. 

Map, of Antarctic region showing 
sledge-routes, 62; of const of Bruce 
Land, Antarctic, 124; of district 
about Mygbugtcn (Mackenzie 
Bay) east Greenland, 143: of 
fringing snow-drift of northea.st 
Greenland. 86; of Greenland, 
showing all sledge-routes, 112; 
of ice-tongues on McMurdo 
Sound, Antarctic, 88; of north 
Greenland, by Dr. L. Koch, 110; 
of north Greenland, showing 
L. Koch’s sledge-route, 141; of 
north polar region, showing 
observed atmospheric pressures. 
149; of shcIf-ice. northeast 
Greenland, 87; showing com- 
parison of sledge-routes in Green- 
land before and after 1911, 56; 
showing ice-domes and air circu- 
lation over Antarctic region, 165; 
showing domes of Pleistocene ice- 
sheet of North America, 167 ; 
showing sledge-routes o^ er inland- 
ice of Greenland before 1910, 43; 
to .show local character of winds 
in South Victoria Land, 175. 

Martonne, Prof. Emm. de, cited, 
179; quoted on air circulation over 
Greenland and the Antarctic, 
179. 

Matthew, Prof. G. F., cited. 169. 

Maury, Matthew Fontaine, cited, 
8, 13. 14; diagram by. 15, 16; 
leforrcd to, 17; quoted, S, 13, 14, 
16. 

Mawson, Prof. Sir Douglas, cited, 
56, 62, 76, 166; his map of 
Adelie Land, 63; his map of 
Queen Mary Land. 64; quoted on 


Antarctic anticyclone, 65, 66, 75; 
quoted on drift-snow of Adelie 
Land, 85; quoted on snow crys- 
tals of the Antarctic, 84; quoted 
on storms of Antarctic, 64; quoted 
on “ whirlies ” at coast of Adelie 
Land, Antarctic, 165. 

Meinardus, Prof. Dr. Wilhelm, 
cited, 27, 94, 95, 100, 103, 176, 180; 
quoted on computed average 
height of Antarctic Continent, 93; 
his computations of atmospheric 
pressures criticised, 173; his views 
discussed by Simpson, 125; mis- 
interpretation of Antarctic anti- 
cyclone, 121; misinterprets Scott’s 
observations of winds, 33; quoted 
on Antarctic circulation of air, 92, 
93; quoted, 95, 176, 180. 

Moloney, William Brown, cited, 
9. 

Morcanton. Dr. P. L., cited, 111 ; 
quoted, 115. 

Mikklcsen, Capt. Ejnar, cited, 109; 
his Greenland expedition of 1909- 
12, 109 ; his map with wind direc- 
tions in nordicast Greenland, 
114; his observations show 
dominance of slope wunds in 
northeast Greenland, 115; quoted 
on Alabama c.xpcdition to north- 
east Greenland, 115. 

Milhani, Prof. W. J., cited, 180. 

Mill, Dr. Hugh Robert, criticises 
Simpson’s interpretation of theory 
of glacial anticyclone, 127; Intro- 
duction by, ix-xiv. 

Mists, undcrcooled, encountered by 
J. P. Koch and Nordenskiold over 
inland-ice of Greenland, 123. 

Mohn, Prof, Dr. H., cited, 44, 45, 
101, 105, 106; quoted, 23, 45, 
69, 

Mount Erebus, air movements 
shown by vapor column of, 38; 
behavior of vapor cloud above, 
101 . 
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Mossman, R. C., cited, 27, 28, 109, 
123. 

Murra3', Sir John, cited, 11; quoted, 

11 . 

Mygbugten, east Greenland, map of 
district near, 143; meteorological 
data from, in east Greenland, 142; 
table of percentage frequency of 
winds at, 144. 

N 

Nansen, Dr. Fridtjof, cited, 22, 24, 
45, 105, 106, 163; quoted on firist 
erossing of Greenland, 43; map 
and profile of sledge-route, south 
Greenland, 43; quoted, 26, 69, 
100, 163; quoted on polar winds, 
151. 

Naros, Sir George S., referred to, 25. 

Ncumayer, Prof. Dr. Georg, cited, 
10; quoted, 10. 

Nownes. Sir George, quoted, 26. 

Nordenskiold, Baron Adolf Erik, 
cited, 159; quoted on fogs over 
inland-ice of Greenland, 80; 
quoted on penetration of inland- 
ice of Greenland, 41; quoted on 
Spitsbergen and Northeast Land. 
24; quoted, 26, 40; quoted on 
anticyclonic conditions in North- 
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Nordenskjdld, Prof. Dr. Nils Otto, 
cited, 27, 30, 75, 140, 158; quoted 
on “ steppe ’’ region in west 
Greenland, 140 ; quoted on Antarc- 
tic foehn winds, 75; quoted on 
glacial anticj'-clone, 142; quoted 
on undercooled mists over in- 
land-ice of Greenland, 123. 

Northeast Land, air circulation 
above, 159, 160, 161, 162; meteor- 
ological data from, 24; separate 
ice-domes discovered by Oxford 
University expedition, 163. 

Novya Zemlya, air circulation over 
ice-cap of, 162. 
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Oxford University Arctic expedi- 
tion, 161. 
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Past climates, in relation to glacial 
anticyclones, 166. 

Pcaiy, Rear Admiral Robert E., 
cited, 25, 46; quoted on penetra- 
tion of inland-ice of Greenland 
from west coast, 42; quoted on 
sledge-journeys in north Green- 
land, 45; quoted on wind-drift 
border to Greenland inland-ice, 
85; his description of fog in 
north Greenland, 81; his diary 
quoted bj' Adam.s. 46; map and 
section of sledge-route in north- 
east Greenland, 47; quoted, 26. 
40. 49, 50, 77, 139; quoted on 
drift-snow of Greenland, 84; 
quoted on winds of Greenland, 39. 

Petci's, Wm. J., cited, 24. 
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Pleistocene continental glacier of 
North America, separate ice- 
domes over, 166. 167. 

“ Polar calms,” 100. 
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De Quervain, 120. 
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Priestley, R. E., cited, 82, 111, 174. 
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124. 
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margin of central area of high 
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quoted on first penetration of 
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Greenland, 59; map of route on 
first penetration of Greenland, 50; 
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land, 117; on air temperatures 
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inland-ice of Greenland, 119; 
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over inland-ice of Greenland. 115, 
116. 117; quoted on dominance 
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winds of Greenland, 118; quoted 
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land, 119, 120; quoted on relative 
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of Greenland, 118; reports air 
oi er Greenland interior saturated 
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Rasmussen, Knud, eited, 55, 60, 
78; quoted on loose snow over 


inland-ice of north Greenland, 
89; his profile on sledge-route 
across Greenland, 113; his sledge- 
journes’s across northern Green- 
land, 60; map of his routes in 
north Greenland, 61; quoted, 62, 
77, 139; quoted on drift-snow of 
north Greenland, 85; quoted on 
slope winds. 63. 

Redway, Jacques W., cited, 180. 

Rempp, G., cited, 159. 

Rink, Dr. Hinrich J., cited, 68, 
155; quoted on correspondence of 
foehn winds with passing cyclones, 
155; quoted on Greenland foehn 
winds, 68, 69, 75; quoted on over- 
riding of air by anticyclone about 
margins of Greenland, 76; quoted 
on surface disappearance of gla- 
cial anticyclone near margin of 
inland-ice. 164. 

Robitzseh, Dr. Max, cited, 25; 
quoted. 26. 

Ross, Sir James Clark, cited, 8; 
quoted. 8, 74. 

Royes, Lieut. C. W., cited, 30. 

R.r’der, C., quoted on winds of 
Scoresb.v Sound region, 70; quoted 
on foehn winds of cast Green- 
land coast, 71. 
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Sandford, K. S., cited, 161; quoted 
on anticyclone over Northeast 
Land, 161. 

Saxturgi, absent from central area 
of Greenland, 81; direction of, on 
Mt. Erebus, 38; indicating wind 
direction, 32; of north Greenland, 
78; show sharp contrasts at bor- 
ders of Antarctic inland-ice, 135. 

Schuchert, Prof. Charles, cited, 171 ; 
quoted on past climates, 171. 

Scott, Captain Robert F., cited, 27, 
30, 33, 35, 55, 62 ; quoted on drift- 
snow of South Victoria Land, 87 ; 
ciuoted on light variable winds 
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near South Pole, 78; observes 
down-slope winds on Antarctic 
inland-ice, 33; overwhelmed with 
drift-snow below Beaidmore Gla- 
cier, 89; quoted, 31, 94, 93, 102, 
121, 132, 164. 

Scott, Robert H., correspondence 
with Julius Hann, 28, 94. 

Shackleton, Sir Ernest H., cited, 
35, 84, 123, 124; quoted on snow 
surface of ice-cap, 88, 89; de- 
fends use of ponies because of 
drift-snow, 84; finds slope winds 
on route toward South Pole, 36; 
his discovery of Caird Coast, Ant- 
arctic, 109; quoted, 34, 95; quoted 
on cirri over the Antarctic, 101; 
wind directions observed 63' near 
Caird Coast, 123. 

Shaw, Sir Napier, argues for circum- 
polar whirls, 94; cited, 51, 100; 
opposed to Antarctic antic3-cIonc, 
34; quoted, 178; quoted on circu- 
lation over Antarctic, 94. 

Simpson, Dr. George C., cited, 125; 
quoted on temperature obtained 
by registering balloons in Antarc- 
tic, 77 ; compares theories of 
Mcinardus and Hobbs, 130; dis- 
cussion of his 3'iews of general air 
circulation over Antarctic, 125, 
127, 128, 129, 130; his conception 
of the air circulation 03’er the 
Antarctic, 128, 129; his diagram 
to show distribution of Antarctic 
air pressure in cross-section, 129; 
his map of temperature curves in 
upper air. South Victoria Land, 
133; neglects in discussion mois- 
ture derived through adiabatic 
transformations, 129; referred to, 
122; quoted by Mill, 127; quoted 
on balloon ascents in South Vic- 
toria Land, 132; quoted on cloud 
movements above Antarctic, 103; 
quoted on nourishment of inland- 
ice, 130; quoted on precipitation 


of snow, Antarctic, 134; quoted on 
upper cloud dircction-s, Antarctic, 
125; wind roses for Antarctic, 126. 
Sledge-journeys, over inland-ice of 
Greenland, 39. 

Sluice-ways, for drift-snow, 88- 
Snow, annual accretion of. over in- 
land-ice of Greenland, 119; drift, 
over inland-ice, 84; extreme fine- 
ness of in central Greenland, 81 ; 
precipitated rvithout clouds, 83. 
Snow-broom, shapes continental gla- 
ciers, 84. 

Snow-drift glaciers, of Greenland, 
85. 

"Snow Mist." reported by Scott 
from near South Pole, 82. 

Solbcrg Dr. H.. cited. 147, lo2; 
diagram of circumpolar circula- 
tion. 148: quoted. 151. 152; quoted 
on " Polar Front " theory, 147, 
148. . , 

Southern Crom expedition. 3vind 
observations by, 174. 

South Victoria Land, map of sledge- 
routes in, 35. 

SpiUbergen. air circulation over, 
158; meteorological data from, 
24. 

Stade. Dr. H., quoted on foehn 
winds of Greenland west const, 
71; quoted. 155. 

Steensby, H. P., cited, 73. 

Stolbcrg. Dr. A., cited, 50, 99; 
quoted on fimt penetration of 
Greenlnnd from west coast, 49. 
Stratosphere, 51. 

Stupart, Dr. Sir Frederic, acknowl- 
edgments to, 107. 

Siiring. Prof. Dr. R.. cited. 176; 
quoted on glacial antic3’clone, 176. 

T 

Taylor, Prof, Griffith, his views on 
polar air circulation, 178. 
Thomson, James, quoted, 20; cited, 
20 , 
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Trolle, Lieut. A., cited, 49, 87; 
quoted, 49. 

Troposphere. 51; altitude of ceiling 
of, on Luitpold coast, Antarctic, 
98. 

U 

I'rville, Dumont d', cited, S; 
quoted, 6, S. 

V 

Vatna Jukull. Iceland, air circula- 
tion above, 158. 

Vincent. E.. his tracks of low pres- 
sure areas acro.s3 Greenland criti- 
cised, IIS. 

Vishcr. Dr. S. S.. cited, 180; quoted 
on glacial anticyclone, 180, 181. 

W 

IVnancr, A., cited. 159. 

'Ward. Prof. R. Do C.. ciiod. 29; 
quoted, 29, 

Wegener, Prof, Dr. Alfred, accoin- 
panie,s Koch on Greenland cro«.s- 
ing, 60; cited, 55. 57. 72. 73. 86, 
90, 99, in, 129, 171; his pilot 
balloon work in northea.st Green- 
land, 98; quoted on foehn winds 
and foehn clouds of northeast 
Greenland, 98; quoted on upper- 
air data from northeast Green- 
land, 76; quoted on winds of 
northeast Greenland, 72. 

Wegener, Dr. Kurt, cited, 25, 26. 
159. 

Wcrenskiold, Prof. Dr. W., cited. 


159; prepares translation of an- 
cient description of Greenland 
winds. 69. 

White, Dr. David, cited, 169; quoted 
on past climates, 169. 

Wijkander, August, cited, 24. 

Wilkes, Commodore Charles, log 
of Antarctic cruise plotted, 7 ; 
quoted, 8, 164. 

ll'ind direction, sj'stcmatic observ- 
ations on, 29. 

Wind poles, of atmospheric circula- 
tion, 168. 

Wind roses, for upper and lower air 
currents and clouds. Antarctic. 
126. 

Winds, Antarctic, direction of, 29; 
myth of prevalence of southeast- 
ei-ly. on margins of Antarctic Con- 
tinent. 173; wide inteiTUotation 
of local n.s though regional, 173, 
174. 

Wordie, .T. M.. cited. 109, 

Wright. C. K. cited, 82, 111, 174. 
175; his discussion of glacial anti- 
cyclone, 132, 134, 135; his report 
on glaciology of last Scott ex- 
pedition. 132; quotes Lieut. 
Bowers on structmo of snow near 
South Pole, S2. 

Z 

Ziegler Expedition, meteorological 
data from, 24. 

“Zone of sub-polar whirls," found 
unsatisfactory. 121, 122; suggested 
by' De Quervain, 120. 
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\oh. XXII. A Papyrus Codex op the Shepherd op IIerma.s. By Cani])- 
bell Bonner, Uuiver.sity of Michigan. (In press.) 

FACSIMILES OF MANUSCRIPTS 
Size, 40.5 x 35 cm. 

FACSiMn.E op the Washington Manuscript op Deuteronomy and Joshua 
IN THE Freer Collection. With an Introduction by Ilcnry A. Sanders. 
Pp. x; 201 heliotyiie plates. The University of Michigan. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, 1910. 

Limited edition, distributed ord.v to Libraries, under certain conditions. A 
list of Libraries containing this Facsimile is printed in University oj Michigan 
Studies, Humanistic Series, Volume VIII, pp. 351-353. 


Size, 34 X 26 cm. 

Facsimile op the Washington M.vnuscript of tub Four Gospels in the 
Freeh Collection. With an Introduction by Henry A. Sanders. Pp. 
x; 372 heliotype plates and 2 colored plates. The University of Michi- 
gan. Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1912. 

Limited edition, distributed only to Libraries, iinrler certain, conditions. A 
list of Libraries containing tliis Facsimile is printed in University of Michigan 
Studies, Humanistic Series, Volume IX, pp. 317—320. 


Size, 30..5 x 40.6 ein. 

I’acsimilb op the Wa.siiixgton Maxi'sc'rht op the IMinor Prophets 
IN the Freer Collection .\nd the Berlin Fii.ig.ment of Genesis, 
with an Introduction by Henry A. S.andor.s. With 130 plates. (In jrress.) 
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UiiiwnsiUj of Mivhujnn Studies — Conliuued 

SCIENTIFIC SERIES 
Size, 28 X 18.5 era. 4°. Hound in Cloth. 

VoL. I. The Circulation- and Sleep. Hj- John F. Shepard, University of 
Michigan. Pp. ix + 83, ivith an Atlas of 63 plates, bound separately. 
Text and Atlas, S2.50 net. 

VoL. II. Studies on Divergent Series and Summabilitt. By Walter 
B. Ford, University of Michigan. Pp. xi + 194. $2.50. 

Size, 10 X 23.0 cm. 

VoL. III. Tub Geology op tub Netherlands East Indies. By H. A. 
Brouwer. With IS plates and 17 text figures. Pp. xii + 160. 83.00. 

VoL. IV. The GL.vn.ii, Anticvoixines: The Poles op the At.mo.spheric 
CiRcuLATio.N. By William Herbert Hobbs. With 3 plates and 53 figures. 
Pp. \x + 198. $2.75. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
PUBLICATIONS 

HUMANISTIC PAPERS 

Geaeral Editor: EUGENE S. McCARTNEV 

Size, 22.7 x 13.2 cm. 8°. Bound in Cloth. 

The Life and Works of George Sylvester Morris. A Chapter in the 
History of American Thought in the Nineteenth Century. By 
Robert M. Wenley, University of Michigan. Pp. xv + 332. Cloth. 
$1.50 net. 

Latin and Greek in Americ.in Education, with Symposia on the Value 
OF Humanistic Studies. Edited by Fr.vncis W. Kelsey. Pp. x + 396. 
$1.50. 

(Out of print; new edition, in preparation.) 

The Present Position of Latin and Greek, The Value of Latin and 
Greek as Educational Instruments, the Nature of Culture Studies. 

Symposia on the Value op Humanistic, Particularly Classical, Studies 
as a Preparation for the Study of Medicine, Engineering, Law and 
Theology. 

A Symposium on the Value of Humanistic, Particularly Classical, 
Studies as a Training for Men of Affairs. 

A Symposium on tub Classics and the New Education. 

A Symposium on tub Doctrine op Formal Discipline in the Light 
op Contemporary Psychology. 

The Menaechmi op Plautus. The Latin Text, with a Translation by 
Joseph H. Drake, University of Michigan. Pp. xi + 130. Paper 
covers. $0.60. 
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vi University of Michigan Publications — Continued 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

VoL. I. Studieh in SiiAKEsrEARE, MiLTOS AND DoNNE. By Members ol 
the English Dcpiirtmcnt of the University of Miehigiiii. Pp. viii + 232. 
Cloth. $2.50. 

\’oL. II. Elizabethan Pboverb Lobe in Lylt’s ‘Euphdes’ and in 
Pettie’.s Petite Pallace, with Parallels fro.m Shakespeare. By 
INIorris P. Tilley. {Jji press.) 

\’oL. HI. The Social Mode of liESTORATiON Comedy. By Kathleen M. 
Lynch. {In jrress.) 

HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 

{The first three volumes of this scries were ‘published os " Historical Studies” 
under the direction of the Department of History. Volumes IV and V were 
published without numbers.) 

Vol. I. A History of the President’s Cabinet. By Mary Louise Hinsdale. 
Pp. ix + .355. Cloth. S2.00. 

Vol. II. Engllsu Rule in Gascony, 1190-1259, with Special Reference 
TO THE Towns. By Prank Burr Marsh. Pp. xi + 178. Cloth. S1.25. 

Vol. III. The Color Line in Ohio; A History of Race Prejudice in a 
Typical Northern State. By Frank Uriah Quillnn. Pp. xvi + 178. 
Cloth. SI.50. 

VoL. IV. The Sen.ate and Treaties, 1789-1817. The Development of 
THE Treaty-Making Functions of the United St.ites Senate 
DURING Their Formative Period. By Ralston Hayden, University of 
Michigan. Pp. xvi + 237. Cloth. SI. 50 net. 

Vol. V. WiLLi.AM Plumbr’s Memorandum of Proceedings in the United 
States Senate, 1803-1807. Edited by Everett Somerville Brown, 
University of Michigan. Pp. xi + 673. Cloth. S3.50. 

Vol. VI. The Gn.\iN Supply of England during the Napoleonic Period. 
By IV. F. Galpin, University of Oklahoma. Pp. xi + 305. Cloth. §3.00. 

CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE MUSEUM OF GEOLOGY 
VOLUME I 

The Stratigraphy and Fauna of the Hackberrt Stage of the Upper 
Devonian. By Carroll Lane Fenton and Mildred Adams Fenton. 
With 45 plates, 9 text figures and one map. Pp. xi + 260. Cloth. 82.75. 

VOLUME II 

{All communications relrUive to the Numbers of Volume II should be addressed 
to the Librarian, General I/ibrary, University of Michigan.) 

No. 1. A Possible Explanation of Fenestration in the Primitive Reptilian 
Skull, with Notes on the Temporal Region of the Genus Dimetrodon, 
by E. C. Case. Pp. 1-12, with five illustrations. 80.30. i 
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University of Michigan Publications — Continued vii 

No. 2. Occurrence of the Collingwood Formation in Michigan, by R. Ruede- 
mann and G. M. Elders. Pp. 13-18. $0.15. 

No. 3. Silurian Ccphalopods of Northern Michigan, by Aug. F. Foerste. 
Pp. 19-86, with 17 plates. Sl.OO. 

No. 4. A Specimen of Slylemys nebrascensis Leidy, with the Skull Preserved, 
by E. C. Case. Pages 87-91, with 7 text figures. Price, $0.20. 

No. 5. Note on a Now Species of the Eocene Crocodilian AUognalhosuchua, 
A. warlheiii, by E. C. Case. Pages 93-97, with 1 plate and 1 text figure. 
Price, $0.20. 

No. 6. Two New Crinoid.s from the Devonian of Michigan, by G. M. Elders. 
P.agcs 99-104, with 1 plate. Price, $0.20. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN COLLECTIONS 

C.VT.VLOGUE OF THU Steaii.n'S CouLECTiON OP MUSICAL Instromexts (Second 
edition). By Albert A. Staidoy. IVith 40 plates. Pp. 276. $4.00. 


PAPERS OF THE MICHIGAN ACADEMY OF SCIENCE, ARTS AND 

LETTERS 

(Containing Papers submitted at Annual Meetings) 

Editors : EUGENE S. McCAKTNEY AND PETER OSKELBERG 
Size, 24.2 x 16.5 cm. 8°. Bound in Cloth. 

VoL. I (1921). ATith 38 plates and 5 maps. Pp. xi + 424. $2.00 net. 

VoL. II (1922). AVith 11 plates. Pp. xi + 226. $2.00 net. Bound in paper, 
$1.50 net. 

A^ol. Ill (1923). AVith 26 plates, 15 text figures and three maps. Pp. xii 
+ 473. $3.00 net. Bound in paper, $2.25 net. 

VoL. I\' (1924), P.YUT I. AA''ith 27 plates, 22 text figures and 3 maps. Pp. xii 
+ 631. $3.00 net. Bound in paper, $2.25 net. 

A^ou. lA'' (1924), Part II. A Key to the Snakes of the United States, 
C vNADA AND LowER CALIFORNIA. By Frank N. Blanchard. AVith 78 
text figures. Pp. xiii + 65. Cloth. $1.75. 

VoL. V. (1925). Pp. .xii + 479. AVith 27 plates, 26 text figures and 1 map 
$3.00 net. Bound in paper, $2.25 net. 
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TEXTBOOK OF PALEONTOLOGY 

Uy Kahl a. vox Zitthi, 

Late Proftssor of Pnleontology in the Cnircrsily of Pittsburgh 
Edited by Ciiables H. Eastman", a.m., pii.d. 

English-fipoiildiig students have long been without either an independent 
treatise on Paleontology or translation from any foreign work, which is com- 
parable in scope and character to the writings of von Zittel. With the hope of 
supplying this deficiency the Editor undertook the task of rendering the 
Grundzugc der Palaeontologie into English. The greater part of the work is 
a composite production. An effort ha.s been made throughout to adapt the 
text more especially to the needs of Anglo-American students, and the bibliog- 
raphies have been enlarged with similar intent. 


OUTLIXE OF CONTEXTS 
\'OLUME I 

DEFINITIOX AND SCOPE OF PALEONTOLOGY 
PnoTOZo-v Molluscoidea 

CoELENTian.tTA (Zobphyte.s) Mollusca 

Vebmes (Worms) AnTunoroDA (Articulates) 

Echinodek.mata 

Price, $9.00 


VOLUME II 


Class I. Pisces 
iSubclass 1. Selachii 
Subclass 2. Ostraeodermi 
Subclass 3. Arthrodira 
Subclass 4. Dipnoi 
Subclass 5. Ganoidei 
Subclass (j. Telcostei 


CLA.SS II. Amphibia 
Class 111. Eeptilia 
Class IV. Aves 

Subclass 1. Saururae 
Subclass 2. Oruithurao 


Price, $4.00 


VOLUME 111 ■ 


Class V. Mammalia 

Order 

4. 

Cel acea 

Subclass A. Eplacentalia 

Order 

5. 

Edentata 

Order 1. Monotremata 

Order 

6. 

Rodentia 

Order 2. Marsupialia 

Order 

7. 

Ungulata 

Subclass B. Placcntalia 

Order 

8 . 

Notoungulata 

Order 1. Insoctivora 

Order 

9. 

Subungulata 

Order 2. Chiroptcra 

Order 3. Carnivora 

Order 

10. 

Primates 

Price, 

$6.50 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF SCIENCE 

By AV. T. Bedgwick 
Professor of Biology 
A.VD 11. Tylek 

Professor of 3[athemnlics til the -Miissachiisetts Inslitulc of Technology 

'I'his SnoitT lIihTORY OF Science is addressed to the general student — not 
to speeiali.sls in one jiartieular science. Kinphasis is placed upon the inter- 
relation.s between all branches of .science. Thus a certain perspective is gained. 
To know the entire cour.sc of scientific iirogrc-ss enables one to estimate the 
significance of jiarticular movements. 

The authors have not followed an encyclopedic plan. They have rather 
stressed 1ho.se ])articular branches with which they were themselves familiar, 
wil h briefer indieat ion of development along other lines. 

The busy specialist will find the book valuable in aiding him to a broader 
knowledge of ihe progress in all branrhes of science. 

T.A.HLE OF CONTENTS 

cll Vl-Thll 

1. E.VUI.Y (hviUZ.lTIONS 

11. Eauly M.vtukii.vtical Science in B.vbyi.oxia and Egypt 
HI. Tub Beoi.n.vinos op Science 
l^'. SciBNC'B IN THE CioODEN AGE OP GllEECB 
V. (iiiUEK Science in Ai-exandria 
VI. Tub Dkcune op Adexanduiav Science 
\' ll. Tub Ho.m.an World. The D.vbk Acjes 
I' llf. Hindu and An.iDiAN Sitence. The Mooils in Spain 
l.X. I’noGiiEss OP Science to 14.j0 a.d. 

X. \ New Astronomy and the Beginnings op Modern Natural 
Science 

XI. Fi«)ghbs.s op Mathematics .and Mechanics in the Sixteenth 
Century 

XII. X'atuhal and Piiysic.al Science in the Seventeenth Century 

XIII. BmiiNNiNr.H OP Modeh.n Matiiem.atical Science 

XIV. X.ATUR.AL AND PhA’SICAL ScIB.NCE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

XV. Modeh.n Te.ndencies in M.atheji.atical Science 

XVI. Some .Vda’ances in Physic.al Science in the Nineteenth Century. 

Energy and the Con!3bhv.ation op Energy 
XVH. Sojiis .Vda'.ances in Natuh.al Science in the Nineteenth Century. 

Co.SMOGO.\Y AND Ea'OLUTION 
Appe.ndices 

^’ABLE OP iMPOnTANT DjATES IN THE IIlSTOUY' OP SCIENCE AND CIVILIZATION 
Hi IiI.lOGUAPHY 

Price, $3.00 

For sale at all bookstores, or from 
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